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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

The high school prlncipalshlp Is one of the key administrative 
positions in any local school district. By virtue of this key position, 
the high school principal is one of the most Influential persons in 
determining the educational quality of the school. To a great extent, 
the major responsibility for the development of a rich educational 
experience for each student at the building level is vested in the high 
school principal. According to Jones, et. al., the quality of the 
principal's contribution to the facilitation of the instructional pro- 
gram is the final justification for his services. Trump and associates 
agreed that the principal's greatest responsibility is instructional 

leadership. They felt that the principal's highest priority must be 

2 

assigned to the improvement of instruction. 

Although leadership in instructional improvement is perhaps 
the most important function of the high school principal, there are 
numerous other areas In vhich he exercises functions which are essential 

^ James J. Jones, C. Jackson Salisbury, and Ralph L. Spencer, 
Secondary School Administratio n (New York: McGrau Hill Book Co., 1969), 

p. 296. 

2 

J, Lloyd Trump and Associates, "The Principal's Role in 
Improving Instruction," National Association of Secondary School Prin - 
cipals Bulletin . LI (May, 1962), 77. 
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to the well-being of the school* The principal has an Important role 
in the area of personnel — recruitment, selection, evaluation, and in- 
service development. The principal often serves as an important member 
of the school districts public relations team. Frequently, he carries 
the major responsibility for the development of a school-community 
relations program in his attendance area. The tany managerial duties 
associated with the principalship--student personnel activities, 
business and finance, and auxiliary services — arc important adjuncts 
to the teaching-learning process. Successful accomplishment of these 
managerial duties is necessary to the success of the educational (unc- 
tion of the principalship and the school. 

Many factors have combined to challenge the historic role of 
thee principal a3 manager of the educational program at the building 
level. Michael felt that the greatest problem has been created by the 
schism over professional negotiations which seems to be developing among 
teachers, boards of education, and the chief school administrators.^ 

4 

McGowan saw a changing role for the high school principal as did Gibb. 
Each of these writers indicated that the principal's role is rapidly 
becoming more that of an educational leader and less that of a mere 
ttanager of the school’s day-to-day activities. 

\loyd S. Michael, ’'The Principal and Trends in Professional 
Negotiations/* N atlonal Asso ciation of Secondare School Principals, 
Bulletin , Lll (May* 1568) / l6\ 

^Williota N* McGowan, ’'Changing Role of the Secondary School 
Principal," Journal of Secondary Education , XL11 (October, 1967), 280-5 
Jack R. Gibb, "The Expanding Role of the Administrator/ 1 National 
Association of Secondary School Principals Bulleti n, LI (May, 1967), 
46-60. 
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In order to meet the varied responsibil ities which are commonly 
associated with the high school principalship and to meet the challenge of 
the new role in which the principal is being placed, it is important to 
obtain information about the characteristics of the high school principal- 
ship and about the Texas principals* views on current educational issues. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The specific purpose of this study was to draw a comprehensive, 
reliable, and up-to-date profile of the Texas senior high school princi- 
palship. Factors considered in the profile included: background and 

formal preparation for the position, current status, on-the-job activities, 
characteristics of the school, perceived problems, and views to\%'ard the 
educational issues of today. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

Although a similar study had bmn conducted on the superintendency 
and the elementary school principalship in the state, no in-depth study 
had been conducted on the Texas high school principalship. This study, 
which presents a profile view of the Texas high school principal in the 
various site schools of the state should provide principals, superintendents, 
and school board with valuable information about the background of the high 
school principal and his views on current educational issues. 

Professional personnel with aspirations toward the high school 
principalship should gain helpful information about the characteristics 
and requirements of the position, the background of present practitioners, 
and the various professional routes which have led to appointment to this 
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This study should be useful to colleges and universities engaged 
in preparing personnel for administrative positions in the public schools. 
The views of practicing administrators cn current educational issues 
should be utilized to strengthen these preparation programs. 

PROCEDURE FOR THE COLLECTION OF DATA 

A questionnaire was designed to help determine personal charac- 
teristics, educational preparation, professional experience, duties and 
compensation, and professional activities of the principal. A second part 
of the questionnaire was designed to determine current educational prac- 
tices and the principal's views toward current issues in education. Issues 
considered were: professional negotiations, certification and preparation 

standards for administrators, evaluation of teachers, educational planning, 
student activism and unrest, and the role of the federal government in 
education. 

After the questionnaire was developed, the tentative instrument 
was submitted to a panel of judges for their suggestions. This panel 
consisted of principals from each of the five University Interscholastic 
League classifications of schools and the Executive Secretary of the Texas 
Association of Secondary School Principals. Their comments were solicited 
upon the clarity of questionnaire items, the pertinence of these items 
to a study of the high school principalshlp, and general suggestions for 
the improvement of the survey instrument. 

After the questionnaire was revised, incorporating the suggestions 
of the panel, It was submitted to a random sampling of thirty-five per ter.t 
of the high school principals of each of the five University tnterscholaatlc 
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League classifications of schools. These classifications are based upon 
the number of high school students: Cla9s B, less than 115 students; 

Class A, 115-225 students; Class AA, 225 to 450 students; Class AAA, 450 
to 1020 students; and Class AAAA, 1020 or more students. 

TREATMENT OF THE DATA 

Results obtained by the survey wore reported for each of the 
five groups end for the total sample. Each question on the first part 
of the questionnaire was reported by percentages for each of the five 
groups and a median was derived for each group and for the total sample. 

A narrative analysis was prepared for each question, 

t 

Data obtained by the second' part of the instrument were reported 
in percentage form for each group of respondents and for the total sample. 
A narrative analysis was prepared for each item. 

DELIMITATION OF THE STUDY 

This study was limited to those thirty-five per cent of the 
senior high school principals from each of the five l/niverslty Inter- 
scholastic League classifications who were selected at random for partici- 
pation in the study. For the purposes of this study, a senior high school 
principal was considered to be the principal of any building unit which 
included a twelfth grade class. The data included in the study wete 
limited to that gathered by the survey instrument. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE REMAINDER OF THE STUDY 

Chapter 11 contains a review of the literature related to the 
field of the secondary school princtpalship. 

erJc 
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Chapter III contains an analysis of responses to the question- 
naire items. 

Chapter IV contains a summary of the findings, conclusions based 
upon those findings, and the investigator^ own recommendations. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

Thu high school principalship represents a specialized type of 
educational administration and is, perhaps, on? of the most important 
administrative positions in the public school system, Nc amount of quality 
of administrative services provided elsewhere in the school system can 
compensate for a lack of quality at the level of the school principalsbip. 

It is at the principal's level that administrat ive services actually go 
into action to facilitate the work of the teacher with the children, 

Optimum result q will be obtained only if the person in charge is profess 
sionally vetent, ^ 

s\ Vk> 1$ of today are what they are due to decisions made in the 

past. Sclvi.- s 1 « of the future will assume certain forms, provide certain 

programs, follow certain procedures ar a result of educational decisions 

£ 

which A re * made today. Never before has it been so important that 
those vtu uize and administer secondary education in the United States 
have the highest degree of professional competence, The demands of our 



^ David R. Austin, Will French, and J. Dan Hull, African Hlfeh 
School Administration ; Policy and Practice. (3rd Pd.: New York: Holt, 
Rhinehart, and Winston, 1962), pp. 25-26. 

6 Jones, p. 38. 
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society on this level of oi r national enterprise have multiplied at a 
startling rate and no diminution seems to be in sight. ^ 

In discussing the requirements of the administrator's job, 
Griffiths cited a “three-skill' 1 approach — technical, human, and concept *31. 
Technical skills include proficiency in handling school finance, pupil 
accounting, class scheduling, and building maintenance. Human skill is 
the ability to work effectively with people. Conceptual skill enables the 
administrator to see the school as a i^hole and to act in a manner which 
furthers its total effectiveness. In evaluating the relative worth of 
these various skills, Griffiths concluded that human and conceptual skills 
are far more important to successful administration than are technical 
skills. ® 

Campbell suggested three major activities of the administrator. 

First, the administrator helps the organization clarify and define its 

purposes. The second obligation of the administrator is to coordinate 

the organization. Third, the administrator must obtain the resources which 

9 

will permit the organization to fulfill its objectives. 

Gibb reported five general trends in the dramatically changing 
role of the high school principal: 

1- The administrator is becoming less a controller and disciplinarian 
and more a team builder and cooperative problem solver. Adminis- 
trators are learning that they can contribute to the educative 

^Austin, p. 27. 

g 

Daniel E. Griffiths, Hum a n Relations In School Adm' nist ration , 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts, 1956), pp. 8-20. 

9 

Roald Campbell, ’’Application of Administrative Concepts to the 
Elementary Principalshlp," National Elementary Principal . XLV (April, 1965), 
22 . 
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process by helping to create cooperative team and problem-solving 
groups . 

2. The administrator is becoming less a motivator and persuader than 
a "gardener" or climate builder. The administrative task is to 
help create the kind of climate in the school which allows people 
to grow. 

3. The administrator is becoming less a fire-fighter and more a 
planner* He views education as a system and works with teachers 
and students in developing goals and procedures. 

4. The principal is becoming less a conservator, resistor, and 
preserver of the culture and more a creator and a quiet revolution- 
ary. 

5. The principal is becoming less a role and more a person. He 
becomes effective only as he becomes more personal, available, 
present, human, and emotional with other people 

Tomkins stated that the way in which the principal views his 
role will set the tone for the entire school. If he sees his primary 
function as a "manager" or as one who "lays down the law," the school will 
recognize that detail and rulings are of great importance. If he considers 
hie role to be the school's instructional leader, Instruction will be 
considered to be of primary importance by the teachers and by students. 

If he encourages the faculty to initiate and try out more imaginative ways 
to make teaching and learning effective, the school will take on the 
characteristic of being innovative ^ 

The principal's main opportunity to provide leadership 
is to set an educationally favorable tone for the school. As the leader 



^Jack R. Gibb, "The Expanding Role of the Administrator," 

National Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin , LI (May , 

1967), 46-60. 

^Ellsworth Tomkins, "The Principal's Role in School Development," 
National Association of Secondary S chool Principals Pullet in , XLI (October, 
1965), 2. 
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of the school, he fulfills various roles of leadership — status leader, 
peer, discussion leader, and sometimes follower. In each role, he must 
make sure that staff members are free to question and to offer alternative 
suggestions. Otherwise, they may spend time trying to figure out how the 
principal wants them to behave rather than working to improve instruction.^ 

The principal must be able to inspire confidence. He has the 
responsibility to do all in his power to give each of his teachers a sense 
of security and to protect them against any unwarranted criticism. Only 
by showing loyalty to his staff members, can he expect to command their 
loyalty ^ 

One of the first requirements of the principal is that he must 
be able to work with people. Corbally, et. al . , cited ‘'balance ' as the 
primary personality trait which enables the principal to accomplish this 
task. They also considered the traits of originality and flexibility to 
be important since the principal must often deal with such diverse person- 
alities as the district superintendent, the head custodian, or the irate 
parent. Ambition, the desire to do a job well, and initiative to put 
this ambition to work are also very important. Other traits, desirable if 

not carried to an extreme, are: a sense of humor, an even disposition, 

1* 

self-confidence, and a certain degree of gregariousn^ss . 

^Tomkins, 2-3. 

13 

Bryon W. Hansford, Guidebook for School Principals (New York: 

The Ronald Press, 1961), pp. 6-7. 

^John E. Corbally, T. J. Jenson, and W. Frederick Staub, 
Educational Administration: The Secondary School (Boston: Allyn and 

Bacon, Inc., 1961), pp. 283-286. 
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Douglas named five developments which he feels may contribute 
to the evolution of a new type of administration for the modern secondary 
school. These are: (1) the increased size and complexity of the school; 

(2) the expansion of the scope of the program of secondary education: 

(3) the change in the nature of the high school student body! (4) the 
increased amount of professional information and techniques of school 
administration; and (5) the changed attitude of people toward speciali- 
zation. 



McGowan predicted that in the years ahead no educational 
position will change more than that of the .econdary principalship. He 
identified as factors serving as stimuli for change: (1) general 

improvement in the preparation and training of certificated personnel; 

(2) automation of business procedures and the development of better 
management systems; (3) public interest focusing upon education since 
"Sputnik"; (4) new irterest in the economic value of education; 

(5) greater teacher interest in educational planning and policy formation; 
and (6) new developments in curriculum and educational techniques. As 
a result of these change stimuli, McGowan predicted the following role 
changes in the position of the high school Principal: 

1* Most of the "technician functions of the principal will be taken 
over by machines and non-certif ica ted personnel. The principal 
will no longer be "running" the school but he will be one of a 
group of people representing staff personnel who will be sharing 
this responsibility. His scatus i*ill depend upon his ability 
to provide professional leadership rather than from an inherit- 
ance accorded by his assignment to a position. 



^Harl R. Douglas, Modern Administration of Secondary Schools 
(Boston: Ginn and Co., 1963), p. 20, 
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2. The principal of the future will be the nominal head of the 

professional staff. His first responsibility will be to help 
the staff establish and maintain a sense of direction in the 
constant evolution of a professio 'l program and then to 
facilitate constant, coherent, free-flowing communication. 

3. The role of the principal is shifting from that of a manager 
to that of a professional leader. Within the next decade, he 
may well return to the role of "principal teacher."^ 

Spears believed that the principal's main concern should be 

that of establishing and maintain f .ng educational program*, suitable for 

young minds. He considered curricular planning and development as a 

cooperative enterprise in which teachers, learners, parents, supervisory 

personnel, and the public all have parts to play. In all activities 

related to educational improvement, the principal's duty is to serve as 

a coordinator. His role is to stimulate, to encourage, to facilitate, 

and to know when it is time for him to step aside a*, d gcc out of the way 

- 17 

of progress. 

McGrew felt that if the thesis is accepted that the number one 
priority of the school is instruction, then it is necessary to conclude 
that instructional leadership ?nd instructional responsibility are 
implicit in the position of the principal. He suggested that if the 
principal is to meet these responsibilities, first, he must be convinced 
that his primary job is instructional leadership and that he is in a 
unique position to deliver that leadership; then, he must carefully 
examine his surroundings to determine what resources aie at his disposal 



^William N. McGowan, "Changing Role of the Secondary School 
Principal,' Journ al of Se condary education , XLII r (October 1967) 
280-285. 



17 Mack J. Spears, "A Principal's Influence," National Associa - 
tion of Secondary School Principals Bulletin , LI (November, 1967), 45-53, 
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for the improvement of instruction. 

Congreve maintained that school improvement depends on the 
intense involvement of everyone within the enterprise working in a unique 
but cooperative way toward s^lf-improvement and working collectively 
toward composite improvement. He felt that such a procedure does not 
mean self-denial but rather self-fulfillment. It does not mean com- 
promise and sacrifice but an open-mindedness and reciprocal concession 
resulting from new insights. Such a sense of operation permits and 
compels each participant in the educative process to play a unique 

function, thus commanding the respect rightfully due every contributor 

19 

to the educative function. 

Onofor^o viewed the principal as an instrument of change and 
experimentation, His most rewarding roles are in helping his teachers 
construct and support policies and goals, in the evaluation of curriculum, 
in the selection of instructional materials, in school and class organi- 
zational structure, in pupil grouping, in pupil management, in developing 
pupil opportunities, in expanding roles and responsibilities of various 

staff positions, and in furthering other aspects of the school's total 
70 

complex. 

No one expects the principal to completely abandon his mana- 
gerial-administrative role to become an instructional leader. However, 

18 

Jean B. McGrew, "Instruction: A Place for Principals," 

National Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin , LI 
(November, 1967), 54- q 6. 

1 Q 

Willard J. Congreve, "The Role of the Principal in School 
Imp to vemen t , 1 1 National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Bulletin. XLVIII (March, 1964), 3-9. 

ERIC 
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Lhe flexibility of the principal's powers should allow him to do both. 
Present conditions demand that he exercise greater directional leader- 
ship in the quest for excellence which public education deserves. The 
principal must rise to the occasion by using his own personal talents, 
education, and foresightedness to lead his staff, students, and community 

toward establishing a realistic, creative, and far-reaching climate for 

21 

the improvement of instruction. 

According to Shelton, no demand upon the principal's time 
should cause the principal's concern for the improvement of instruction 
to be overlooked. The purpose of each school and each teacher is to 
teach each pupil in the school to think and to operate at maximum effi- 
ciency. As head of the school, the principal usually has a major role 
In the hiring, supervising, and dismissing of teachers. In order to 
carry out this responsibility, he must develop a plan of classroom 
visitation and see that it is carried out.^ 

Wing considered staff development to be the primary responsi- 
bility of school administrators — particularly the building principal. 
Central office administrators may initiate, establish, and encourage 
in-service education. The director of pupil services can offer profes- 
sional direction and leadership in this activity. Specialists may have 
interest and enthusiasm. Yet, all of these will be of little consequence 
without support from the principal. As a facilitator, the principal 



^Onoforio. 

22 

Landon Shelton, "Supervision of Teachers: The Administrator’s 

First Responsibility," National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Bulletin , XLIX (October, 1965), 31. 
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makes the difference In staff attendance and In staff involvement In 

23 

developmental activities, 

Laabs considered the role and corresponding functions of the 
supervisory principal to be helping to identify problems, coordinating 
the various phases of problems, and providing the necessary conditions 
and resources for good teaching. If the principal is to accept this 

role, he must relinquish his authoritarian role and work with his staff 

t 24 

as co-learners. 

It was McNally's thesis that a supervision-centered conception 
of the principalship has become both inappropriate and outdated. He 
considered an appropriate definition of the principal's role as that of 
a "perceptive generalist who is the professional leader of a group of 
fellow professionals." Rather than conforming to the image of a specialist 
in teaching techniques who is superivsor-manager of a group of quasi- 
professional teachers, the principal becomes the person to whom the 

professional teaching staff looks for leadership in coordinating and 

25 

facilitating the school's professional program. 

McNally identified six role requirements of administrative 

leadership in the schools of tomorrow: 

1. Principals must be able to provide leadership in the process 

of redefining and affirming the objectives of the school staff's 



^Lucy Wing, "Staff Development Practices and Potentials," 
National Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin, LII 
(January, 1968), 23. 



^Charles W. Laabs, "Supervisor of Instruction Primary 
Responsibility of the Junior High Principal," Clearing Hous e, XLIII 
(December, 1968), 199. 

25 

Harold J. McNally, The Americr.n Principal Tomorrow," 
National Elementary Principal , XLVII (May, 1968), 85-86, 
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professional endeavors, 

2. Principals must be able to become capable leaders in planning 
programs at both the building unit level and as members of 
the school districts educational planning team. 

3. Principals must be able to secure, to deploy, and to coordinate 
resources and to facilitate the undertakings planned by and 
with the entire professional staff. 

4. Principals must be able to provide leadership in mediating 
conflicts which arise in the increasingly complex schools, 

5. Principals must be able to develop and maintain close school** 
community working relationships, 

6. Principals must be able to utilize techniques of evaluat^gn 
far more deliberately and consistently than ever before. 

Most of the writers in current educational journals felt that 

the major responsibiltiy of the principal must be providing educational 

leadership. Spears held that ideally the dominant functions of the high 

school principals administration are (1) establishing conditions that 

* 

will promote learning to an optimum degree on the part of both students 

and teachers; and (2) coordinating the educational services in the school 

so that they are of maximum value to everyone at Work in the school. 

According to .Spears, the principal should recognize the importance of 

administrative controls that make possible the efficient and economical 

operation of his school, but at the same time he must be ever mindful of 

the importance of a permissive atmosphere which encourages initiative, 

cooperativeness, and industry among both the student body and the staff 
2 7 

of the school. 

Stewart agreed that the principalis true function is educational 

^McNaLly . 

27 

Spears, "A Principal's Influence," 45. 
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leadership. He felt that the instructional program must be the principals 

primary concern with all other duties and activities Measured in reLation 

to his function as an educational leader. According to Stewart, the 

principal should devote at least fifty-five per cent of his time to the 

28 

supervision of instructional activities. 

Eulie summarized the function of the principal by stating, “No 

one person has greater influence upon every phase of school life than 

the principal. . . . The principal's influence is such that the school 

is molded in the image of the principal.* . . . One poor teacher on a 

faculty is bad, but a weak principal can ruin a school's educational 

capacity. . . . The function of the principal is to so administer the 

29 

school that teachers ;can teach and learning can take place. 

THE PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER EVALUATION 

Evaluation of teachers is a vehicle which allows the principal 

to exercise leadership in the direction of instruction in his school. 

His Judgment concerning the effectiveness of each teacher may contribute 

to the professional growth of that teacher. However, if this judgment is 

30 

unsound, it may reduce a teacher's effectiveness as a guide to learning. 

Howsam stated that far too many principals, supervisors, and 
other administrators perform their teacher evaluation duties with the 



S. Gordon Stewart, "The Principal's Efficiency a9 an Instruc- 
tional Leader,” Virginia Jo ur nal of Education , LX (February, 1967), 18. 

29 

Joseph Eulie, "It's Not the School--It's the Principal," 
American School Board Journal . CL1II (July, 1966), 19. 

30 

John H. Hain and George J. Smith, "How Principals Rate 
Teachers, 11 American School Board Journal , CLV (February, 1968), 17. 
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judgment of a laymen rather than with the educated insights of the 

professional. He considered a professional approach to teacher evaluation 

long overdue. The behavior that passes for systematic evalviation of 

teaching in many schools is shockingly inadequate and constitutes a blot 

31 

on the education profession* 

Wilshaw contended that the evaluation of teacher performance 

and effectiveness in accordance with new teaching techniques, new methods, 

and new materials is becoming an increasingly monumental task. He 

proposed that principals, vice-principals, guidance counselors, supervisors, 

and superintendents be brought down to the grass roots level of education — 

the classroom — to see what really goes into planning and implementation 

of daily lessons, and, thus, into a genuine evaluation of the teacher's 

32 

skill in carrying out his objective. 

Those who are concerned with teacher evaluation face a number 
of critical problems which demand some resolution. One of these problems 
is determining the relative status and role of the administrator and 
the teacher. Another problem concerns an entire complex of conflicts 
and disturbing realities which are created by the school as an organi- 
zation. A third problem involves the actual task of identifying and 
evaluating teacher behavior. To the extent that evaluation is for 
organizational (accountability) purposes, teachers and administrators 
are likely to remain in conflict. To the extent that evaluation is for 
the purpose of self-evaluation, there is likely to be a relative absence 

31 

Robert B. Howsam, "Teacher Evaluation: Facts and Folklore," 

National Elementary Principa l, XLIII (November, 1963), 6. 
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Donn R. Wilshaw, "Let's Take Another Look at Teacher 

Evaluation," New York State Ed uca tion , LVI (February, 1969), 20. 
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of conflict. 

There is considerable evidence to support the view that the 
purpose of evaluation may be more important than any other aspect of the 
process. Howsam included the following purposes for which teacher evalua 
tion might be undertaken: (1) to determine the effectiveness of the 

over-all instructional program (2) to determine the effectiveness of 
the school * 8 personnel policies and procedures* ( 3 ) to provide the basis 
for supervisory and in-service programs and activities, (4) to facilitate 
accounting for responsibility: (5) to provide evidence for the basis 
of administrative decisions; (6) to motivate teachers to strive for a 
higher level of performance: (7) to provide the K.sis for rewards or 

sanctions; and (8) to assist the teacher in achieving professional 
34 

success. ^ 

A 1966 study of teacher evaluation in 336 elementary schools 
in the state of New York led Jlain and Smith to reach the following con- 
clusions about the evaluation of teachers: 

I* The ratio of supervisors to teachers should be reduced to 
enable the principal to engage in effective supervision. 

2. Observation should always be followed by a conference directed 
toward the improvement of the teacher *s professional competence 

3. There should always be a written evaluation report, and the 
teacher should always have an opportunity to react to it. 

4. Standards and procedures for supervision should be developed 
Jointly by administrators and teachers. 

5. Principals should consult with senior teachers about reappoint- 
ment. 
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6. Jointly agreed upon standards and procedures for evaluation 
should be published and made available to teachers. 35 

Brighton maintained that teacher evaluation is an important 

means toward achieving educational goals and not an end in Itself, lie 

stated that the purposes of evaluation should usually be aimed at these 

functions: (1) to assess the over-all school program to determine how 

well it is progressing toward avowed goals; (2) to provide a basis for 

instructional improvement- (3) to motivate teachers to render their 

highest level of professional service; (4) to help teachers succeed in 

their chosen profession; (5) to provide a br.sis for making administrative 

decisions, (6) to provide a basis for developing more effective personnel 

policies; (7) to implement a merit pay plan and (8) to keep records and 

36 

reports for administrative offices and boards of education. 

Brighton cautioned that, before embarking on s program of 
assesaing the effectiveness of teachers, the planning group must consider 
who is best qualified to conduct the evaluations. A factor to be 
considered is the expected change in relationships when the designated 
person assumes his new role. In practice, different individuals have 
been assigned the responsibility for evaluating the teaching process 
with varying degrees of success. These individuals include: (1) admin- 

istrators; (2) peer groups; (3) pupils, using various types of rating 
techniques; and (4) the teachers, themselves, using self-rating or self- 
evaluating techniques. ^ 



^Hain and Smith, 18. 



"^Staynor Brighton, Increasing Your Accuracy. In Teacher Evalua - 
tion (Englewood tliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1965), pp. 11-12. 
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Bradley stated that the development of an adequate program of 
teacher evaluation requires the careful attention to each of three 
factors: (1) the criterion for appraisal; (2) the quality of the measur- 

ing instrument; and (3) the professional competence and training of the 
evaluator. The criterion for teacher evaluation must constitute a defini- 
tion of the teacher’s role in society. This definition of the teacher's 

role in society and the teacher's efficiency must be made in measurable 

38 

or observable terms. 

An instrument for teacher evaluation serves two distinct 

purposes. It should provide for an identification of what is to be 

observed and recorded, and it should provide for an evaluation of that 

which has been observed. The selection of statements from which scales 

are to be constructed should give priority to those which (1) are most 

significant in determining quality in teachers, (2) are most likely to 

be overlooked in actual practice- and (3) provide for the collection of 
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evidence with reasonable economy in time and effort. 

The validity, reliability, and consistency of the evaluation 
depend more upon the expertness of the evaluator than upon the evaluation 
instrument. The training program for evaluators should be designed for 
these specific purposes; (1) to develop a constOn underlying philosophy 
among the evaluators vivh respect to effective teaching {?) to identify 
and compromise any difference in philosophy which *ay exist among the 
evaluators; (3) to develop a comron interpretation of the meaning and 



^®Ruth Bradley, et. al., A Design for Teacher Evaluation, ’ 
n ational Elementar y P rincipal , LXllt (roveaber, 1963), 33-34. 
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significance of each item in the scale and the kind of evidence for which 
it calls; and (A) to develop a fainillarily with each of the auxiliary 
instruments used in both the observations and the interviews ns well as 
familiarity with the instrument used to evaluate the information collected. s 

Comments about the effects of teacher evaluation were solicited 

from forty-five principals in five school systems which were seriously 

attempting to develop better programs of teacher evaluation. This study 

led Rose to conclude that most teachers are not accustomed to being 

involved in a process of evaluation ba^cd on extensive criteria and a 

considerable amount of observation. Th 2 principals in the study reported 

that many teachers were nervous or tense when evaluation was initiated 

but that after a few contacts with the evaluation procedure, most teachers 

accepted or welcomed the experience when three conditions were ret. These 

three conditions were: (1) the major focus was on improving teaching 

rather than on inspectorial fault finding (2) the information produced 

by the evaluation was both meaningful and useful to the teacher and 

(3) the principal took the necessary time to collect adequate information 

41 

and to discuss it with the teacher. 

Redfem considered it important for the principal to establish 
rapport with the teacher if maximum results are to be achieved through 
evaluation, The teacher needs to feel that the principal respects him, 
that the principal is interested in him as a person, and that the principal 
is Interested in hire as a professional colleague, Although it nay not 

40 BTa*ley, 34. 

4 *Clen V, Sose, "The Effects of Adninlatrative Evaluation," 
Nationa l Elementary Principal , XL1I1 {November, 1$63) , 51. 
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be possible or even desirable for a peer relationship to be formed, a 
rigid superior-subordinate relationship between the teacher and the 
principal detracts from an ideal appraise', climate. Best results prevail 
when a "climate of confidence" is established in the teacher-principal 

i *% 

relationship. 

Klahn felt that evaluation i.f teachers will lack effectiveness 
unless a composite picture evolves from the contribution of many evalua- 
tors. Judgment based on the limited data rnd observations of one or two 
persons will neither alleviate the fee.- teachers have of evaluation nor 
will it promote action to chang 1- ; behavior. Tor evaluation to promote 
action for change, K.'ahn maintained that ell persons concerned in the 
teaching-learning efforts must contribute to the process of evaluation. 
Klahn further stated that the principal should be involved in every step 

in the development of an appraisal program. Tho principal is in the 

1 

best position to observe tho educational activities of the classroom. 

Through his efforts at evaluation, the principal can help the teachers 

to raise questions and to maintai:. n critical attitude toward learning 
/ * 

experiences. 3 

Brighton cautioned that tho power to rate and the power to 
evaluate a teacher places e potent weapon in the hand of the principal. 

If a principal allows an evaluation program to be used in an arbitrary 
or undemocratic manner, he will not only be guilty of cn unprofessional 

■ in* i m m a , 

^George B. Redfem, 11 cw To Ap irralgo leac h ing, (Colunbus, Ohio: 
School Management Institute, 1903). p. IJO. 

^Richard p. Klahn, t /aluat l on of Ti s cher Cor&etcncy . (Milwaukee: 
The Franklin Co., 1965), pp. 16-18. 
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approach to the serious matter of teacher evaluation, but he will 
probably ne\er again be able to achieve the essential purposes for 
which an evaluation should be established.^ 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND STUDENT DISSENT 

The year 1963 may well be remembered as the year of high school 
student unrest and activism. Examples of this student activity can be 
found in high schools in snail town and suburban centers as veil as in 
large metropolitan centers. The mechanism of student dissent continues 
to spread very rapidly. Ashbaugh stated that the administrator who says 
that it cannot happen in his school system is es naive as those adminls- 
•trators who a few years ago said that teacher militancy would not catch 
on* 

A survey conducted by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in January, 1969 showed that protest activity was 
widespread among high school students and that it was on the Increase. 
Fifty-nine per cent of the respondents indicated that some form of 
protest had occurred in their schools. Eighty-two per cent of the 
principals of schools which had experienced protests said that school 
regulations were under attack; forty-five per cent indicated that the 
school * 8 instructional program was being criticised; and twenty-five 
per cent reported some activism concerning national Issues . ^ 
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Carl R. Ashbaugh, ‘'High School Student Activism: Nine 

Tested Apprtiches for Coping Pith Conflict Situations, * Nation's 
Schools . LXXXIII (February, 1969), 94. 

*^Jane Hurst, "Principals Report on Student Protest,' American 
Education . V (October, 1969), 4-5. 
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A report prepared for the United States Office of Fducatlon 
by researchers at the University of I'ichiran analysed teacher and student 
views on high school disorders. They identified four causes as being 
most contrlbutivc to school disruptions. (1) interracial tensions among 
students* (2) outside agitators and mass media; (3) permissive upbringing 

of children and normal adolescent rebel llcusness; and (4) student dis- 

, , 47 

respect for teachers. 

'/hen teachers were ashed what changes in the school they would 
most like to see to meet the current phase of student activism, the most 
popular response was ’’tighter discipline," followed by "changes in the 
curriculum,” and ’’better administration. " When questioned about who 
should influence school policies, teachers strongly desired reducing the 
influence of superintendents, increasing the influence of principals 

A 8 

and teachers, and maintaining the current level of student influence. 

On the basis of the USO&'s study of student unrest, Anrig made 
the following recotnoendAt ions* 

1. All schools should follow the leal pioneered by some urban 
districts in increasing involvement and sharing real power with 
teachers, students, and parents. 

2. Alternatives mist be sought to the * tight ship syndrome” which 
characterites the regimented life of a student. 

3* l?ew and broader areas of communication with students mist be 
developed. 

4. A greater relevancy in learning trust be developed--relevancy 
to the world of work and relevancy to the cortwnity with which 
the school Identifies. 
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Gregory R. Anrig, Trouble in the Tieh School, 
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5 Chan pcs must be brought about in tne ways of selecting and 

training those who enter the critical role of the secondary 
scnool principalship. 

6. Pressures must be brought to bear upon schools >f education 
to recruit more selectively, educate rote effectively, and 
screen more effectively those who enter the educational pro- 
fession. 

7. Those who hive sene power in the business of education must 
be more villinp to look at themselves critically, to justify 
thoir own actions and reactions repardinp those vho confront 
then, and to chanpe their attitudes. 

Sproule viewed student activi^r as a reality which can be 
channeled into a constructive force to add a real vitality to the iiifh 
school educational propra* . o maintained that components of a desipn 
which would lepitinate student dissent yet maintain the interrity of the 
purpose of the hifh school include: 

1. Tne board of education must view the reality of the situation 
and establish district wide policy ruiJe lines dealing with 
student disruptions. 

2. Direct coni unication with students rust bn established. 

3. An administrative "open-door" policy slould bo established to 
show students that administrators are truly concerned about 
student problems. 

4. The student council--recomirod as a leritimate, representative, 
and responsible body — should be truly representative of the 
student body. 

5. The preatest opportunity to deal with student activist’ is in 
the atea of cutriculun development. 

btoyers offered three su;'pestions to educators faclnp the »>rov- 
inR intensity of student dissent. These ate: 



^Anrip, 3-4. 

^Joseph S. Sproule, "A Potentially Constructive Force, 
ratlocal Association o f See on d ary School Pt Inc Inals Tulletin , LI 1 1 
(September, I960), 23-27. 
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1. Take the dissenter seriously, 'fliat they are saying is important, 
even If they ore obnoxious in sayinp it. Instead of an angry 
reaction, try to take seriously the deep, moral concern of the 
student. 

2. Recognize and encourage the creative forms of dissent, even 
when they appear at odds with conventional wisdom. At least 
discuss these problems openly without trying to brush them 
under the desk. 

3. Give students some of the action which they are demanding, 

A serious mistake will be made by waiting until after demon- 
strations and protests have ciuptcd to take a net; look at the 
old way of doin'* things. 1 

Spears stated that the individual hieh school student should 

share in raking the decisions which affect him in school, lie is convinced 

that pupils have ideas which arc worth hearing. According to Spears, if 

an attentive ear is turned to their Ideas, boys and girls trill be more 

villlnp to listen to the "uisdem" of adults. 

Spears further stated that a well-disciplined school is 

conducive to an effective instructional program. Conversely, it cen be 

said that a meaningful instructional program is the very basis of a well- 

disciplined school, fpears subscribed to the idea that the disciplining 

of students should be viewed as at: element in the development of self- 

control. Young people should develop a sense of responsibility for their 
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own behavior. Reaching this goal can not be left to chance. 

Ashbaugh suggested that the following approaches could serve 
as guidelines for schools to use in handling conflict situations: 



^*Bill Moyers, "Student Rissent— And *1iat To ro About It," 
Texas Outlook, Lit (December. 196C), 24*2f>. 
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1. ‘.aintain lines of cornmunication. t.ot only are students and 

- school personnel involved, but parents, lav enforccuent officials, 
and representatives of local government ray either seek or L>e 
ashed to play a role in rcsolvinj conflict. 

2. Control influences and enforce attendance. Outsiders can 
ignite a potentially explosive situation or keep fanning the 
fires of revolt. 

3. fall; vith student loaders, Agree to have a discussion on the 
ibsucs -..ith the leaders on the grounds t'at the other der-.on- 
strators maintain order. 

4. Consider third-party mediation. 

5. Identify student demands. The forma) presentation of denands 
should Le considered crucial to the entire settlement procedure. 

6. Respond to student demands. After the students' demands are 
formalized, the professional staff can then prepare ti.eir 
response . 

7. itGut all viex-points. ecause the issues con often involve far- 
reaching ramifications, recommendations arc needed from more 
than one., individual, from more than one department, and from 
more than one point of vie’.'. 

8. Decide on a definite course of action. 

9. Institutionalize student participation. y t' orough and 
insightful planning, educators can assure themselves that 
student Involvement will he by evolvtionaty rather than 
revolutionary neans. 

•arris aptly summarized the prolle of student dissent by 

stating 

There are no pat answers to today ’9 educational patterns 
of crises. Ihere always has been and always vill be student 
unrest, unrest, in itself, in the impetus *Tiich gives a spurt 
toward the solution of perpltxin." difficulties in which a 
society finds itself hopelessly entangled .... 

. . . educators should want change. It should le welcomed, 
education ... is designed to bring about c'anpes in behaviorial 
and tltought character 1st ics. These chances sliould enrich prob- 
iec^solvinp techniques. There has to le a creative stirulus, 
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and there must be a creative response. ” 

THU PRINCIPAL A/D PROFESSIONAL HEGOTIATIO IS 

A power struggle exicts within the educational profession 
between the teaclicro on one hand and boards of education on the other. 

Young staged that the new force in education represented by teacher 
power is long overdue. ’<0 maintained that educational problems do not 
arise frou this new force and the rightful involvement of teachers in 
matters that affect then, but that problems arise from the tactics and 
procedures employed In the procesr by the teachers and the administrators.^ 

The movement toward professional negotiations agreev.ents in 
the public schools seen to be c nlnln" ronentu... t'lchael reported that 
as of June 1, 1967 approximately thirty-four per cent of the nation’s 
teachers were teaching in stAte3 where sore type of negotiations agree- 
ment was mandatory. Predictions have been made that by 1972 about 
eighty per cent of the nation’s teachers fill be teaching in states which 
provide some type of negotiations agreenent or will actually be engaged 
in professional negotiations which will require significant changes in 
the management of the public schools . ^ 

The introduction of trade unionism in teacher-school board 
relations has brought a marked change in the position of all school 

^wary Inogene Harris. “Does Cklahoma Face Student Unrest?’ 

The Ok la homa Teacher . LI (September, 1969), 25. 

56 i/illian F. Young, Curriculum negotiations’ Present Stat^s-- 
Future Trends, 1 * Educal tona l lea dership , XXVI (January, 1969), 341-142. 

•^Lloyd S. Michael, ‘'The Principal and Trends in Professional 
begot iat ions," Natio nal Associa tion of Sec o ndary School Pri n cipals 
Bulletin . Lll (May, 1968) 105 .* 
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supervisory personnel — particularly to the position of the school prin- 
cipal. Taffel stated that the effect of professional negotiations has 
been to isolate the principal between the school board and the teachers' 
negotiating unit. With the introduction of a nilltant teacher ideology, 
a separation has been produced between the principal and his staff. The 
friendly profees lonalisr. which has characterized the relationship between 

the principal and the individual teacher has been replaced by nore formal 
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and impersonal relationships with the teacher bargaining agent. 

llany argue that the negotiations process has made the principal 
a forgotten nan in education. If he la regarded as a nart of the school 
management team, as most teachers' units recard hir, he not only suffers 
a degree of alienation in hl3 relationship with the teachers, but his 
exclusion Cron representation in the teachers' negotiating unit is a 
foregone conclusion. 

3 rant saw the principal as clearly being dra/n toward the 
management tole In nerotlations. The traditional loyalties of the prin- 
cipal are under stress. Sometimes principals have found it desirable 
to shield and buffer their teachers from the central office and the board. 
At othet times, they have yercelved their official roles to be a patt 
of management. Brant considered it essential for principals to be 
represented on the district's negotiating tean. He felt t?»at since 
agreements which are "administered at the buildinr level are reached 

to 

Alexander Taffel The Principal and Teacher-School Board 
Hegot 1st ions , " National .Assoc latlon o f Secondary School Principals 
Bulletin, Ltt (Septerber~ 196?) f 11-83. 

^George 8. Pedfetn, 'Necotiations Chance Principal-Teacher 
Relationships," National E le mentary P rin cipal , XU’ 1 1 (Anrll, 196"), 20. 
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In negotiations, a principal or two should be desi-nated to participate 
on the superintendent’s negotiating tean. 0 ^ 

Tpstein felt that principals see no oninouo threat to them jives 
in profesaicnal negotiations. E'-ey do, however, view tlicir absence 
from negotiations as bein'* on abnormal situation. They feel that their 
presence in negotiatin' sessions would produce agreements which are nore 
workable and which would be i ore satisfactory to all participants.^*' 

In a 1-;G6 statement about professional negotiations in t >e 
local school district, the American Association of School Administrators 
maintained . 

Local associations made un of teachers, supervisors, principals, 
and administrators rori:in<- together in close harmony best serve 
the cause of education. whatever the pattern of representation 
or organisation eventually chosen, no teacner, supervisor, prin- 
cipal, or administrator should be unrepresented in the process. 2 

hic.-.ael stated that the greatest problem facin'- the secondary 

principal today is his attempt to fulfill his role as an Instructional 

leader and as a oanager of change while his position continues to grow 

more precarious and untenable due to the developing schism among teachers, 

boards of education, and chief school adetnistratoro.^ 

According to . ichnel, principals have *iet the challenge to 



^Clen brant , Changing ?oles of the School Superintendent,' 
Seattle. School lnfomntion and esearch Service, ''ebtuary, I960, 
(.lreogr aphed . ) 

^^Lenjarin Egstein, \T\y Principals \ ant to Negotiate for Ther.- 
selves,’’ Nation's Schools, • -3KV00 (October, 1?6G), 66-G7. 

^ 2 //»ricar Association of Sc .oOl Administrators, School Admini s - 
trators View Professional Negotiations , (Washington, -'.C. NASA, I960), 
p. 38. ' 
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..ichael, Principal and Trends in Professional er.otiat ions , 
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their role in essentially two ways: v e will have business as usual or 

we will set up a business of our own.' 1 Uiehael feels that in the 

"business as u$ual ?i approach, principals are losing ground in their 

attempt to have a voice in and to make a contribution to their school's 

program. As they seek to bypass the superintendent and to go directly 

to the board of education teachers are either ignoring principals or 

they are including then in their negotiating unit. Hither course severely 

limits administrative preropatives which previously were within the 
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province of the buildinr administrator. 

In the second approach, princinals band together to protect 
their own rights by emulating strong union or teachers 1 organizations. 
School principals become militant and build up their own orpanizat ions 
to have a more effective voice. This ‘solution tends to solidify all 
battle lines and to widen the breach among the four major groups con- 

65 

cemed: teachers, boards of education, superintendents,, and principals. 

The National Education Association's Guidelines for P rofessional 
Negotiations stated: 

An integral part of the professional negotiation process is 
the use of professional channels--the administrative channels of 
the school system. Administrators, therefore, should be directly 
involved in the process and not outoggt ically bypassed or forced 
into roles they do not wish to play. 

Epstein stated that the upsurpe of teacher militancy is raisin^ 

^Michael, 107. 

65 ;iichael, 107. 

^national Education Association, Guidelin e s for Professional 
negotiation . (Wash in" ton, D.C. Office of "rofessional Develonrent and 
Welfare, i’EA, 1965), n. 1. 
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many Questions about traditional hierarchial practices in oublic educa- 
tion, It is forcing a redefinition of the powers, the authority, and 
the range of discretion of school ho.irds, of the central school adminis- 
tration, and of the school princinal mid his staff. Teachers are coning 
to look upon the superintendent, the princinal, and the remainder of 
the administrative staff less as colleagues, educational leaders, and 
persons from whom to seek guidance and help. Rather, administrators are 
increasingly viewed as managerial representatives of the employer who 
are barriers to the free exercise of the teachers collective will.^ 

In the pioneer phases of teacher-board negotiations and joint 
policy raking, the rcle of the principal has not been clearly defined 
or established. There are sor-e who would argue that the principal has 
no role at all. In none localities, the princinal l> as been included as 
part of the general teachers* negotiating team. In other localities, 
superintendents and school hoards have invited principals and other 
administrative personnel to serve either as consultants or as participants 
on the administrative negotiating tear. In many localities, principals 
have not been involved in the decisive phases of agreement writing. 

When left out of the procedure, principals and other administrators 
have begun to feel themselves in the middle of a squeeze nlay in which 
their duties and responsibilities are increasing while their oov;er and 
authority are being diminished by the agreement and policies which result 
from professional negotiations. 

^Benjamin Fpstein, The ''ASS 7 * and Collective Negotiations,' 
Read i ngs on Collective Negotiations in Public Education . Stanley M. Flan, 
Myron Liebertnan, and Michael F. r oscow (cds.), (Chicago: Rand "cNallv 

& co., 1967) , n. 187. 

^Fpstein, 188. 
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Principals are bee limin'* to seek a more clearly defined role 
at the bargaining tabie. Since so r'uch of the negotiations between the 
teacher and the school board impinges upon the functions and the status 
of the principal, they are seeHm participation in nepot iations — less 
as part of the general professional unit and wore as either an independent 
or as part of the administrative negotiating team. Among the reasons 
for the principals' desire to be cone involved in negotiation and agree-* 
nent v?riting t Epstein included: (1) principals are v;orricd about the 

fact that in tuny agreements they receive inequity of treatment (2) princi- 
pals find certain things being written into agreements which are unman- 
ageable and impractical (3) principals consider some items which are 
included in agree: vent c to be edvee tic:; ally r.nd professionally 

unjustifiable; and (4) principals feel that their presence would produce 
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more workable and satisfactory agreements. 

Schooling maintained that no matter how conscientiously a 
school organization seeks to involve all personnel in a professional 
negotiations agreement, suspicion, distrust, and occasional hostility 
will characterize the teacher -administrator relationship, he further 
stated that few problems arc of greater importance than those related 
to unifying, the purpose and dedication of a total profession. Only 
by bringing the total professional interest to bear in the effort to 
provide better educational eppot tun5 t les will education be able to combat 
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the common foes — inadequate financial support, apathy and indifference. 

M 

^Epstein, 183. 

^1!. W. Schooling, "Teacher -Administrator relationships," 

NEA Journal , XLIV (February, 1965), 34. 
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THE PRINCIPALS AhO FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 



The inpact of federal involvement in education has been felt 

increasingly in the last decade across the United States. Today, 

local and state educational authorities mat share responsibility for 

decision-making with the federal government. Tierce nade the statement 

that the inpact of the federal government *s program is not consistent, 

amounts of money are uncertain, and the specific help offered may be 
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incompatible with the current needs of a school system. 

The American Association of School Administrators stated that 

the federal government can contribute much to American education- Some 

improvements can only be achieved through federal action while others 

can be greatly advanced by federal cooperation. They emphasised, 

however, that vigorous state and local leadership rust be preserved 
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in the emerging local-state -national partnership. 

i-any authors considered the increased level of federal 
activities in education to mart; the decline of local control of 
education* Liebenaan felt that the decline of local control of 
education was not only one of the most important trends, but also 
that it is a trend that was long overdue. He based this thesis 
upon the growing acceptance of the idea that a child’s chances 
in life would not be dependent upon either his community’s 

^Wendell II. Pierce, The Impact of Federal Involvement on 
Significant Social Issues, 1 Federal Policy and the Put lie Schools , 
(Washington, D.C. AASA, 1S67), nr>. 25-27. 

^American Association of School Administrators, The Federal 
Government and the Public Schools * (Washington, U.C.. AASA, 1C65), 

p. 61* 
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ability or willingness to educate him. 73 

In considering the role of the federal government in education 

and the type of federal aid which should be directed to the schools, 

the Educational Policies Commission made the following recommendation: 

If education is to be excellent, the schools have a dire need 
for federal funds. The federal government, therefore, has an 
indispensable role to play in education. The federal government, 
however, cannot play that role effectively as long as it follows 
the categorical approach only-- that is., as long as it insists on 
making the educational decision itself. General aid may be 
politically beyond the possible in present circumstances. Eut 
it should l>e made t lie main aim to move ir* that direction nov/.74 

Local schools have expressed concern about the federal crash 

programs 1 which descend upon them without time to prepare budgets, 

without time to find soace, or without time to employ personnel. 

Concern has been expressed about maintaining a balanced educational 

program in the face of financial incentives to direct resources to 

federally aided activities. Concern has been expressed about staff 

time devoted to writing proposals and preparing reports for federal 

agencies .73 

Saylor considered the following indictments to be the most 
serious concerning the restrictive and wasteful nature of the acts of 
the United States Office of Education in administering federal grants 
to education 

1. The USOr is al.V-poirerful in determining what institution, 

school system, agency, researcher, or Institute is to receive 



^Kyron Lieberman, The future of Public Edu cation, (Chicago* 
The University of Chicago Press, 1960), pn. 34-35. 

^Educational Policies Commission, F ederal F inanc ia l Relati on- 
ships to Education , (Washington, !>.(!.: \'EA, 1967), p. 19. 

^AASA, Federal Government and Publ ic Schools, 62-63. 
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support for particular projects and in what amounts thus, 
there is the distinct possibility of extreme bias in determining 
funding of projects. 

2, Sound and efficient administration of educational agencies 
has been hampered by the uncertainty of approval, funding, 
and continuity of proprams* 

3, Hany imaginative and forward-looking educators are prevented 
from actually developing meritorious and innovative projects 
because of unwarranted requirements in preparing applications 
for federal funds, 

4, The categorical types of aid encourage a school district to 
develop a particular ohase of its propram — often to the 
detriment of the total program. 

5, An integrated program of educational development is discouraged 
by the multiplicity of federal funding agencies and the inept- 
ness of many local community action agencies. 

6, The establishment ot regional offices of the USOE would con- 
stitute a serious threat to the authority of state departments 
of education. 0 

Saylor concluded that what we primarily need in the adminis- 
tration of programs of federal support in education is complete confidence, 
on the part of those who administer the funds, in the capabilities, 
integrity, farsightedness, and vision of officials of the local school 

► I 1 

system. 



Campbell felt that a number of influences, both in government 
and out of government, tend to nationalize the nations schools and 
colleges. He conducted a study to determine the extent of certain national- 
izing influences in secondary schools, the contribution of these influ- 
ences to the standardization of educational programs, and the extent to 
which these influences represented a shift in decision-making from the 



^J. Galen Saylor, ’Captive to Funded Projects?" Educati onal 
Leadership , XXVI (January, 1969), 328-334, 
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local-state level to the national level, A case study examination was 
conducted in seven high schools whose enrollments ranged from 700 to 
4100 and whose social class ranged from upper-lower to upper-middle. 

The following purported national influences were examined: professional 

associations of teachers and administrators, the regional accrediting 
associations, the Division of Scientific Personnel and Education of 
the National Science Foundation, the philanthropic foundations, the 
College Entrance Examination Board, the National Merit Scholarship 

78 

Program and a miscellaneous category called special interest groups. 

Data obtained by the study led the investigator to conclude 

that national influences do seem to be affecting the secondary schools. 

The strongest influences on the schools were the CEEB, the USF, and the 

NDEA* There did appear to be a movement toward standardization, since 

these influences are national groups and are calling for national programs. 

The most influential groups toward standardization appeared to be the 

NDEA and the CEEB. Five of the influences studied were national in 

character and tended to ignore the traditional local-state approach to 

79 

educational problems. 

In order to assess the impact of the National Science Founda- 
tion, the National Defense Education Act, the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, and the National Merit Scholarship Program, a statewide 
questionnaire study was conducted in Illinois in 1962 by the Midwest 
Administration Center. Data gathered during the study led Ptak and 

^®Roald F. Campbell, 'Exploratory Studies, ! Nationalizing 
Influences in S econda ry Education, Roald Campbell and Robert Bunnel, 
editors, (Chicago: Midwest Administration Center, 1963) pp. 13-14. 

79 

Campbell, "Exploratory Studies, 20-23, 
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Bunnel to conclude that these four influences have had a considerable 
impact on the high schools. They have brought about changes in course 
content , addition of new courses to the curriculum, increased academic 
training of teachers, added to facilities and equipment, and introduced 

or 

special forms of preparation for the various testing programs employed. 0 

Campbell and Bunnel summarized the various influences of 
national programs on secondary education with the following statements: 

(1) national programs have substantially changed the courses offered in 
science, mathematics, and foreign languages in the high schools; 

(2) national programs have altered guidance programs of the hioh schools; 

(3) national programs have created a vast external testing program for 
high school students; (4) national programs have changed college admission 
procedures for high school students' (5) national programs have established 
a new pattern of inservice education for teachers , (6) national programs 
have altered school plant planning and construction and (7) national 

81 

programs have given the public a new measure with which to evaluate schools. * 

THE PRINCIPAL AND PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

The hioh school principalship is rapidly becoming a position 
demanding a specialized, intensive professional training beyond the 
bachelor’s degree which is comparable to that of the dentist, physician, 
or attorney. Most states have provided administrative certification to 
furnish recognition of special training for educational administration 

^Stanley ^tak and Robert Runnel, The Impact on ^ublic High 
Schools ibid., 85-102. 

A Roald Campbell and Hobert "unnel, Impact and Implications," 
ibid., 119-124. 
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and to insure at leant some specialized training on the part of those 
occupying administrative positions. Douglas stated that the training 
required for these certificates should be thought of as only a minimum 
rather than as constituting nn optimum. 0 * 

Davis cr.d Mi chevron felt that certification standards and 
requirements v;ill provide a basis for the selection of a net; principal. 

Most states require ut lease a nastor *3 plus some administrative experience 
for administrative certification. A feu states are increasing requirements 
to include a six-year degree which mu/ be labled a Specialist Certificate, 
Professional Diploma, Advanced Certificate, or some other such term.^ 
Stinnett indicated that the most dramatic upgrading of educa- 
tional certification has occurred in the administrative field — particu-' 
larly fer elementary and secondary principals and for superintendents* 

In 1967, forty-eight states required the master's degree or higher 
preparation for ccrtif icaiton as a secondary principal: three required 
six years of preparation • eight required more than the master* s degree 
but less then six years or preparation, and thirty-seven required the 
master's degree or five ycviin preparation. Only three states issued a 
certificate for secondary s:\ool principals on less than the master's 
degree. Only one state did not issue specific certification for 

CJ A 

secondary school principals. 0 

The University Co* veil for Educational Administration (UwSA) 
o o 

°^Dc u gla a , ' toe ie in A dministration of Secon d ary S c hools , p . 21. 

"^Donald E. Davis and Ileal C. Eiclerscu, Jr., Critical Issues 
in School Personnel Administration, (Chicago* Rand McNally & Company, 196S) 
p. 32. 

pL 

T. J-l. Stinnett, A Manual on Certification Requirem ents in the 
United Sta tes, 1967. (Washington, D.C.’ 1!EA> 1967), op. 17-19. 
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stated that the standards of the papt are insufficient to meet the 

quality needs of the present and the future. They stated that the 

administrator of the future will need the following: (1) a higher degree 

of intelligence than in the past becuase education will be more complex; 

(2) a better education because the general citizenery will be better 

educated; (3) more vision becuase educational problems and their solutions 

will be more far-reaching (4) more courage because the need for change 

and improvement will be creator, and (5) more ability because more will 
85 

be expected. 

The UCEA noted that substantial change in certification 
requirements have occurred for both teachers and administrators in the 
past decade, They indicated that most changes have been in the direction 
of less formal requirements and more flexibility. They expected the 
idea that this flexibility, coupled with a mult i-disciolinary approach 
to the preparation of educational leaders, should encourage students to 

begin preparation for positions of leadership in education early in their 
86 

careers. 

McIntyre stated that there is little evidence that teaching 
experience beyond the first four or five years ccntributes to the effec- 
tiveness of either administration or further teaching. He concluded, 
therefore, that the career line into educational administration should 
be shortened so that ability can be unleashed as soon as it is clearly 

B5 

The University Council for Educational Administration, 

TJ ie Selective Recruitment of Educational Leaders: A UCEA Position P aper , 

(Columbus, Ohio: UCFA, 1966), p. 8. 

^ ^UCEA , rel£ctive^ Eec ruitne nt , o . 10 . 
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recognized . ^ 

McIntyre further stated that educational administration must 
be a more exclusive profession than in the past, lie felt that one 
necessary step which must be taken is to raccredit, for school adminis- 
trator preparation purposes* only as many of the strongest institutions 
as are required to meet the demand, he considered another essential 
measure to be a universally and uniformly administered , interpreted^ 
and reported aptitude test, rle felt that it was extremely important 

that institutions preparing school administrators have sene acceptable 

PS 

and effective manner of comparing their results. 

In discussing the proper content of curriculum for the develop- 
ment of potential school administrators, Culbertson suggested that the 
curriculum should develop those behaviors which are appropriate for 
dealing with the process of decision-making. He emphasized that concepts 
and theories which are incorporated into preparatory programs should 

have more than a logical relationship to this process. He noted that 

go 

scope and quality are also important considcrat ions . 

Mai ton recommended that a program for the education of educational 

administrators should contain the following, elements* 

1. All educational administrators should have a broad, liberal 
education, for which four years of undergraduate work is not 
too much. 



^Kenneth E. McIntyre, Selection of Educational Administrators , 
(Columbus, Ohio: UCEA, I960), p. 7. 

8P» 

McIntyre, 7. 

*^Jack Culbertson, The Preparation of Administrators/' 
beha vioral Science and Educat i onal Administration Yearbook , (Chicago : 
National Society for the Study of Education, 1964), pp. 316-317. 
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2. Most educational administrator z should have some teachinp 
experience. If not, a fifth year program in teacher education 
and two years teaching experience should intervene before 
they go on to their professional education in administration. 

3. The curriculum for the prenaration of educational adminis- 
trators should be organized in an interdisciplinary approach. 

4. The curriculum should include (a) no more than throe semester 
seminars in the social sciences — government, public finance, 

and social organizations, (b) a year long seminar in educational 
administration; (c) a semester seminar in government of educa- _ 
tion; and (d) a year long seminar in the literature of education. 

Simulation, as a method of training educational administrators, 

has received careful scrutiny in recent years. Cunningham indicated 

that the simulated situation offered these distinct advantages: (1) it 

brings a degree of realism to thinking about administrative behavior 

that is lacking when it is studied in other ways; (2) it provides an 

important way to relate theoretical concepts to nractical problems 

(3) it permits students of administration to look upon their own behavior 

while engaged in a non threatening situation and (4) it exposes students 

01 

to a broad range of administrative concepts. 

Moore and Trusty felt that the use of simulated materials 

pointed out more clearly the limitations of some of the more restricted 

and conventional approaches that have been used in teaching potential 
92 

leaders. McNally and Wynn noted that simulation is not a panacea nor 



^John Malton, The Education of Educational Administrators/ 1 
Preparing Administrators: New Perspectiv es, Jack Culbertson & Stephen 

liencley, (eds.), (Columbus, Ohio: UCEA 1962), pp, 95-99. 
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Luveme L. Cunningham, "The Use of Simulated Situations at 
the University of Chicago/' Simulation in Administrative Training , 
(Columbus, Ohio: UCEA, 1960), pp* 18-19* 

92 

Wollis A. Moore, Jr. and Francis M. Trusty, 1 The Use of 
Simulated Situations at Stanford University,” ibid*, p* 27* 




a substitute for all other instructional r'ethods. They Old, ho* eve 

think that sirulntion showed excitiiv possibilities for the prepnra 

93 

tion of educational adninittrators. Culbertson thouf.nl that one 
of the Major advantages from usin sii ulated rater ials was that Jt 
brought the professor and the practitioner closer together, thus, 
providing a better base for Meaningful communication. 

..clntyre stated that the burden of responsibility for 
improving the principalship should rest upon several agencies and 
organizations. State certification standards s'ould place a preniuu 
on quality rather than on the pet functor/ accunulation of credits. 
State accreditation of institution; for pr ineir»al 3 hip training 
should he lir.ited to the few which offer creditable preparation 
prograus. Professional associations are in a position to render 
leadership in the improvement of the school principalship. Colleges 

and universities Ghould be prepared to provide expert consultant 

\ 

services needed by local scitool systems which set up local train- 
ing prog tens . They should also l>ecote centers for conducting, and 
coordinating research that can not be done in t >e local syste*> . 
Superintendents and boards of education have the responsibility for 
the actual provision of local in-service trainin'* programs for the 
principalship. i'inally, the performance of the principal, hitwelf, 

^I’arold A. oore, Jr. and ’rancis . Trusty, The 
Use of Simulated Situations at Teacher's College, Columbia iniver 
sity , ibid . , p • 37 . 

Jack A. Culbertson, Simulated Situations and Instruc- 
tion. A Critique,' ibid., n. 46. 
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is the nost critical deterninant of the undertaking to ir.orove 

96 

the position of the scl ooi nr incipalship . ' 



^Kenneth 1. iidntrye, Selection and ^n-The-Jou Training 
of School Principals , (Lureau of Laboratory Schools, Publication lio. 
12, Austin The University of Texas Press, 1960), pp. 9C-100. 
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?.:KSIilTATIO;l OF TUP, DATA 

An Investigation was conducted to determine the characteris- 
tics of the fexai: school principal and to determine! the principal's 

attitudec torard selected educational issues. Tie hip.l school 
principals selected for participation in the study were divided into 
five scholastic proups as outlined in Chanter I. 

/. random sarnie of thirty-five per cent of all principals 
in each of the five groups was conducted. A total of 391 question- 
naires wae sent to the principals selected for participation in the 
study. A total of 219 principals, or 75.^5 per cent, responded to 
the questionnaire. The breakdom of the 239 reenondinp principals is 
as follo'’s; Class B, 75 Class A, 53; Class AA, 57; Class AAA, 44. 
and Class AAAA, 59. 

Responses to the questions are reported in tils chapter in 
narrative fom. eans and/or medians Are sho’/n for tliose questions 
concerned with the background of the Texas hi,h sc'.tool principal. 

1. GCt.tr.AL K’ChCAOL’.r; 

Question 1. How 1 Qu id Y ou Class ify Your School's S cholastic Copulation ? 

Accordin’ to the responses of the principle, 44 per cent 
of the Texas hiph schools were located In areas that could Le considered 
predominantly rural and agricultural, Over 20 per cent of the principals 
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reported that their schools were approximately evenly divided 
between rural and urban students. Alnost one -third reported t’Mt 
their students wave rostly fror an whan br.ckrround. t'ron responses 
to the question, it seered apparent that the si~3 of the school is 
directly related to th^ type of population it selves. 

Question 2 Hov l,cr«p; Ha v e You been a Hi<;h fch ool Pri ncipal ? 

ore than 55 pci cent of tin Texan hiph school principals 
indicated teat t toy have served as a hi/h school principal for five 
years cr less, h.xr 0 * ner cc.i have served as M^h school principal 
for ten years o r less, in. wean years of service fc the total 
sar.ple was 7.0G and the redian vas 4.?0. 

Question 3 I(o.; hone t You bee n a Schoo l Trine! >al i_a T il ls District? 

Responses to tna question indicated that rost principals had 
served in their present school district a relatively short period of 
tire. The roan of years of service as high school principal in the 
present district was 6.55 and the redian «*as 4.56. 

Quest io^ 4-, Ho * any rlffe t ent Tiph School Tri ne ipal sjii p 3 have You 

Responses to the oucstion indicated that rost hiph school 
principals have rerained fairly stable in their position. Over 70 
per cent of the sat^lo Indicated that only one hi 3 J 1 school principal- 
shin ha! been hefd, Less t'*>an 5 per cent of t v e sample had held more 
thAn thro* different princinalships* Vie w^an for the sample was 
1.45 and t' e leJian was 1.20. Little variation vas noted in the re- 
sponds of the five ^rovips of principal* in the sample. 




II. PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
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Question 5 '.'hat Is Your Sex ? 

The hi. 'rii school nrincipalship in Texas seemed to Le a 
predominantly nale occupation. Only three of the 2 VJ respondents 
were female. 

Question 6. hhat Is Your Ap.e? 

The r can ape of the Texas hip, i school nrincinal vas 43.70. 
Only Class B, t’hich had a roan a< e of 3?. 61, and Class AAAA, which 
had a mean ape of 49.53, differed preatly from the roan for the total 
sample. In only tvo groups, Class B and Class ”ere there any 
principals belov the ape of 30. The median ape of the hiph school 
principal vas 42.51. 

Question 7 l.hat Is Your arltal Status? 

The overwhelming majority of nrincipals in the survey were 
parried. Of the 2S5 principals, 202 indicated that they t*ere pre 
sently married. Since there vas only one principal "ho reported a 
divorced marital status, it appeared that superintendents and 
school boards preferred a married man a9 hip.h school principal. 

Question 8. Iktw .any Children Do You Have ? 

Hie majority of respondents to the question reported that 
they had one or more children. Only 23 of the 23? principals in 
t :e study reported that the^ had no children. Vor the sataple , the 
mean number of children was 2.32 and the Indian vas 1.79. 

Question 9 lhat Is Your Present Bc/.ree Status ? 
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1*0 participant in the study reported less than q bachelors 
degree. Over 33 per cent of the respondents reported the rasters 
decree as the highest level attained. Over 40 per cent of t/ie princi 
pals had earner! 15-29 semester hours above the rasters degree and 
11 per cent had earned 3^*60 semester hours alove tne tasters decree. 
Only three principals fror the sample had earned the doctorate degree 
Principals of larger schools, AAA and AAAA, showed a higher per* 
centage of princioals who had advanced a. ova the rasters degree level 
than did the principals of smaller schools. 

Question 10. In ^l iat Year * as Your L ast hepree lamed ? 

Over 40 per cent of the principals earned their last degree 
during the l'>60 J s. About 13 per cent earned their last degree 
prior to 1950, The only exception to these results t as the AAAA 
group in which over 25 per cent earned tho last degree prior to 
1950 and about 13 per cent after 1363. hesponscs to Question 9, 
howver, indicated that i^ost principals fron this group had taken 
additional college work after the cornletion of their last degree. 

Question 11. Ifrat College or University Granted Your Last Degree ? 

responses to the question indicated that over 93 per cent 
of the Texas high school principals earned their last degree In a 
college or university in the state. The t«*o leading institutions 
for training high school principals vert Last Texas State University 
and .forth Texas State University. Other institutions which pre^ 
pared More than 5 per cent of the state 1 ? high school principals 
Included San Houston State University ^teplien F. Austin State 
University, South^st Texas State University and Test Texas State 



University. 



Question 12. In what Area hid You [ ajor on t lie Undergraduate Level? 

Physical education or social studies was ti e undergraduate 
najor of more ti an 50 ner cent of the participants in the study. The 
only major difference in undergraduate majors of orincinale by grounc 
was that eleven of the fourteen principals vho had an Industrial arts 
najor were in AAA or AAAA hi 1 schools. Percentages wore fairly 
constant throughout the five groups for all other razors. 

Question 13 On the outers Level, ? hat \ as Your ajor? 

Over 85 per cent of the 271 principals •*ith at least a 
testers degree majored in either educational administration or educa~ 
tion. Almost 50 per cent majored in educational administration and 
over 36 per cent t^ajored in education. Only about 3 per cent 
majored in the third rankin' area * social studies. 

Question 14 jjh at Uas Your ajor on the Doctoral Lev* !? 

Only three principals reported an earned doctorate deprec. 
Each of these was a principal of * /AAA school and each had a najor 
in educational administration. 

Question 15 ilo » any C l asses Do You me/ulatly T each ? 

Over 65 per cent of the principals reported that no classes 
are taught on a regular basis. :v> MAA principal taught a class. 

Only one AAA principal taught a class and this '.’as due to personal 
preference. Four AA ptii^cipals taught on a tegular basis Over 
half of the Class A principals taught one or rota classes, ever Q9 
per cent of t!>e Class B principal i taught one or more classes. 
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Alno3t 40 per cent of the Class 3 principals taught four or -ore 
claeses which Indicated that their assign' ent was ori arily in- 
structional rather than administrative. 

Quest ion 1 C: How any Years Have You hcen Znployed in a P r ofessional 

educational Position? 

?or the entire samlc* the r>ean of years employed in a pro- 
fessional educational position was 13.35. The median was 10.93 years, 
only Class AAAA was '’ell above the rean and the redian and only Class 
E ”ac well below loth. 

Question 17. How any Years ‘.'ere You a Tea cher Ee f prc Y o ur First 
Admini stra ti ve Position ? 

Tor the sample, the rean of years employed as a teacher 
before the first administrative position was C.05 and the redian was 
0.53. Over 70 per cent of the principals "crc In education lens 
than ten years before they *'ere first appointed to an administrative 
position. 

Questio n 18. bTiat School ho sit Ion i Id You ho ld Imme di ately Before 
Fir st Decoa lnp, a High Sch ool Principal? 

Ir, mediately before becoming -itch school principals, almost 

20 per cent of the respondents were coaches, ’"rile only 5 per cent 

of the .AAA principals ooved to the principalship directly froci the 

coaching ranks* alnort 24 per cent had been a coach before novinf 

into administration. Over 14 per cent of the principals moved to the 

high school prircipalship frcr> an assistant nrincipalship. This was 

true of over 29 per cent of AM principals and 37 per cent of AAAA 

principals. Tew Class B, A. or .’A principals first served as an 

assistant principal. Over 12 per cent v^rc elementary principals 
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and over 11 per cent mere junior hijdi sc iool principals imediately 
before roving; to t lie high school principalsiiip . 

Questio n 1$. IV-ifore S-o ii y. In to Administr at ion . Hiat Was Your Pa9ic 
Teac hing Ex perience ? 

i*cc./ly o-.re-f uurth of the principals reported fiat their 
basic teaching orperience v.'ns coaching. Almost 15 per cent had been 
nnth teachers, over 16 ner cent had been science teachers, and almost 
10 pci cent had been social studies teachers. The basic experience 
of over 7 per cent of the principals had been that of an elerentary 
teacher. K; oi.lnr position had been t’.c basic experience of as rany 
as 5 r “ cci.t of tlu principals. 

Questi on 2 0 In lhat ? i ofesr.ional Organizatio ns To Y ou hold 
« enb ct ci.lp? 

All of tha 239 principals resoondinp to the survey indicated 
that they verc ne&ers of the Texas State Teachers Association. Over 
41 per cent held membership in the National Education Association. 
Almost 60 per cent of the principals held tnetibershlp in the Texas 
Association of Secondary School Principals. Alnost 45 pet cent of 
tae participants \;ere r embers of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Phi Selta Kappa ’.'as the only otner professional 
organization to uhich mere than 10 oer cent of the principals belonged. 

Question 21: Including the Lunch ’.tout, 1km a ny Hour s . r> o You Usually 

Jcv ct'i to Your P-> sit ten? 

Over 75 per cent of the principals indicated that they de- 
voted nine or e<c :e hours to their position each day. Only 7 per 
cent irdiented 'ess than ei;;ht hours daily. The median of daily 
hours spent on the job vas i.26. There ras little variation fron this 
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median fron any of the five classifications of principals. 

Quest ion 22. Ik?/ any U~»u r s Qo Ycu Usually Spend at Sc hool on 
Saturdays ? 

'.lore t' an 'naif cl the principals reported that they usually 
spend no ti e at sc.ieol cn ?aturd ays. The mean for the group was 0.95 
hours. Tnure \?ar» little variation in the hours worked on Saturday 
by any of tie five pro .ps. 

Quest ion 23. Th at Is Your /nnual. Salary ? 

There Is a tide range in salaries for principals anon*/ 
the five groups. For n!l principal-', the radian wra 311,933. Fy 
groups, the vedian salary was 50,370 A, $19,573*, AA, $11,777* 

AAA, $12,350 and A AAA, $14,281. Although alro:-t 40 per cent of the 
principals earned less than $11,031, no A\AA principal and only five 
AM principals earned less than this anount. Twenty Class t and 
five Class A principals reported earnin'* leas t’ an $3,'X)0 annually, 
while four AAAA principals reported cerninp t*oro than $17,701. 

Quest i on 24 -A Oo Y cu PI ^i__to_ IVenti. j! ly ov a to a Pojltion Other 
Than the high. School P rircipa lshlp ? 

Alcmt 43 per celt of the principals indicated th<at they 
do plan to wove to sons position other than tee big i school principal- 
ship. over 23 per cent indicated t.r>t they arc uncertain about whether 
they will seek a differ >nt position; and only 32 per cent Indicated 
that tli</ t‘ : £ Lr.i’ ' p :t pin * !.j rr ; t.-ro other petition. 

A greater percentage of snail school principal.. Indicated that they 
had plans to seek a different posit an than did the principals of 
larger schools. 
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Question 24-3; If You ;,o Han to * ovc to a i osltlon Ot 1 er Tt.an t he 
lilftli S ch ool Principalship , jfoat "1 11 It b e? 

Of the 133 principals v!;o indicated that they did plan to leave 
t he high school principalsMn, 30 nor cent planned to rx>ve to a school 
superintcndcncy . About 13 per cent merely indicated that they uill 
seek sore other educational position. Only t 1 res principals stated 
that tney planned to leave the educational profession. 

Question 25. If Conditions he re I deali liou J o Y ou Thi nk Your Tiro 
.lgl .t Lie 1 ist rlouted So a s to Pe rfor m the l o rk of t ua Principal : ost 
effecti vely? 

Principals fron each of the five groups surveyed agreed fairly 
closely on the ideal distribution of tl^e. \ composite vie*; of all 
responses to the question indicated t* at principals i;ould like to 
allocate their tire in the follorine manner. Clerical uties, 7.01 
per cent ; Classroom duties, 6.62 per cent; Pupil Personnel, 15.59 per 
cent; Administration , 30,74 per cent Supervision, 24.71 pet cent; 
Community delations, C.49 per cent and iscellaneous Activities, 

5.C4 per cent. Class d and Class A principals allocated considerably 
core tine for classroon duties than did the principals of other sire 
groups. 



in. rr.tssiriLS o t m r i cipal 

Tliis section considered eleven kinds of individuals or groups 
td.ich sonetires seek to bring about changes in the operation of the 
schools. 

Question its \ Athletic -inded Ind i viduals or Croups! 

tn r&Bponse td thtf'qtffestlon, 23 t>r.inci^al3,:ot 13 per cent. 
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indicated that considerable pressure uas felt fror* athletic minded 
individuals or groups. 135, or 4 7 per cent, reported occasional 
pressure and 136, or 40 per cent, reported little pressure. 

Ques tion 26 -3; Extreme .igl. t-Ving Individuals or £ rouos ? 

A:coL'Jinp to responses to the question, little pressure vas 
exerted upon high school principals fro^ extreme right-wing 
individuals or prouus. Only 2 per cent stated that considerable 
pressure was felt; 12 per cent felt occasional pressure and 05 
per cent reported little or no pressure f* o *? this source. 

Question 26- C. E xtreme Le^JLl* JL n & Individuals o r Groups ? 

Principals indicated that little nressuro was exerted by 
extrena Icft-winj individuals or groups. Less than 3 ^er cent con 
sideralle pressure about 15 per cent felt occasional pressure and 
about t>3 per cent felt little or no pressure. 

Que stion 26-h . Indivi duals or Croups Seek i ng to. Ce nsor Hooks 1 

Kespondcuts to lie question indicated that individuals or 
groups seeking to censor books were a minor problem in ror,t high 
acnools. ho principal reported considerable pressure. 9 per cent 
felt occasional pressure, and 91 per cent reported little or no 
pressure. 



Qi.es tita 26-C. State Col leges, an d/or Universities? 

hespon^es to Vo question indicated that high school 
principals did not view tie influence of state cclleres and uhlversi- 
ties vith statu. Lc9S than 2 pet cent reported considerable pressure 
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about 19 per cent reported occasional pressure and about 79 per 
cent reported little or no pressure. AAA and AAAA principals re- 
ported more pressure fror colleges and universities than did 
principals of mailer high schools. 

Question 26-F . ueligi ous or C hurch Cr oups ? 

ore than three-fourths of the principals reported that little 
or no pressure was exerted by religious or church groups, bnly 1 
per cent reported considerable pressure, and only 22 per cent reported 
occasional pressure. 



Question 26 -ih. hass c ili a (L ocal ileuspaners L ,adio , Televi sion?? 

Less than 2 per cent of the principals reported considerable 
pressure from the macs media about 26 per cent reported occasional 
pressure and 72 per cent reported little or no pressure, responses 
indicated that larger schools experience more pressure from this 
source than the smaller schools. 

Questi on 26-3 L Lo cal Ci tiz ens or Parent Cr oups ? 

. ore pressure was reported from local citizens or parent 
groups than from any other source. Principals fron Class B and A 
schools indicated that they experienced greater pressures from this 
source than did the principals of the larger schools. From the total 
sample 7 per cent reported considerable pressure 53 per cent reported 
occasional pressure and 35 per cent reported little or no pressure. 

Ques ti on 26- 1 P. T, A. ? 

Principals indicated that not as much pressure was exerted 
by the P.T.A. as fron other local citizen or parent grouse. Only 
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3 per cent reported considerable pressure * 28 nor cent reported 
occasional pressure- and 69 per cent reported little or no pressure. 

Ques tion 26-J. Teacher O rgani zations? 

Responses to this question indicated that principals of 
larger high schools felt considerably more pressure fron teacher 
organizations than did principals of smaller cchools. This was 
clearly indicated by the fact that each successively larger high 
school group reported a greater percentage of considerable or 
occasional pressure. Less than 2 per cent reported considerable 
pressure, 30 per cent reported occasional pressure- and 69 per cent 
reported little or no pressure. 

Question 26 -It Stude nt Groups? 

Principals of larger high schools reported a greater pressure 
from student groups than did principals of smaller high schools. 

Only 3 per cent of the principals reported considerable pressure 
30 per cent reported occasional pressure' and 67 ner cent reported 
little or no pressure from student groups, 

IV, Ah. ;IdISTRATIVE CG .TIFICATICU 

This section questioned high school principals about their 
opinions regarding present certification requirements governing 
Texas secondary principals. Participants were given a choice of 
three possible answers for each question concerning requirements to 
obtain a Texas secondary principal's certificate. 

Question 27- A; Requirement of Three Y ears Exp erience ? 
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Few principals felt that the requirement of three years 
teaching experience should be relaxed. Less than 2 per cent felt 
that less experience as « teacher should be required* 34 oer cent 
felt that miore teaching experience should be required and 04 per 
cent felt that the present requirements regarding teaching experi- 
ence were satisfactory. 

Question 27 P * Professional Course } fork? 

Principals were not in real agreement about the need for 
more or less professional- course vorl for certification. Almost 
19 per cent felt the need for More professional courses before 
certification; less than 20 per cent felt that less professional 
course work should be required; and about 62 per cent felt that the 
present requirements for professional courses vere satisfactory* 

Question 2 7 -C ; 6 C M o ur P ropran? 

Few principals felt that more than (>0 semester hours above 
the bachelors degree should be required for professional adminis- 
trative certification. Less than 3 per cent felt the need for 
additional hours; almost 50 per cent felt that certification 
should be based on less than 60 semester hours above the bachelors 
degree; and 48 per cent indicated that tne present program was 
satisfactory. 



V. PRINCIPAL'S POLE IM AD: ATI £T R ATIOM 

This section asked four questions to determine the high 
school principal's overall role in the administration of the 





school 



flues lie:! _2S : In You, • Sch ool S y stem, What Is Your 1 nderstandinp 

of the Ad nil n istva t lve Po i nt of Vie w of th e Flace of t he Hij^ 
School Pr incipal? 



principals felt fairly highly regarded in their school system. 

Almost A 7 per cent reported that they were publicly recognized 
as the head of the school with considerable authority to plan* to 
organize, and to administer the educational propram of the school 
39 per cent indicated that the principal was viewed as the adminis- 
trative head of the school, assigned primarily to carry out the 
policies of the central office; and 14 per cent indicated that 
the principal was neither authorized nor encouraged to proceed 
independently to rlter the school's program in any significant 
manner, A higher percentage of Class C principals indicated that 
they have little ednlnistrative authority than did any of the 
other groups, 

Qv 2 ntioa JZpj \ [hat Is the,. Princi pal * s Ro le in Developing Educational 

Policies for t he School System as a Who le? 

Responses to the question indicated that principals felt 
they had an important role in the development of policy for the 
school district. Loss than 2 pzz cent reported that they were 
’".ever consulted; 9 oer cent reported that they were seldom con- 
sulted; about 15 per cent reported that they nay be asked to 
ccm?nt upon policy developed by the central office, about 19 per 
cent reported that they r iy be asked to convent upon policy 
developed by the central office and pet some encouragement to 
propose policies, and lmost 56 per cent stated that they were 
encouraged to propose policies and to help develop then. 



From the responses to the question, it seemed that the 
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Question 30 r Wn at Is the Pr incipa l's hol e i n Selecting the Faculty 
of Y our School? 

Over 75 per cent of the principals reported that they were 
involved in the selection of faculty members for their buildings. 
About 25 per cent reported that all assignments were made by the 
central office with the principal having no voice in the selection 
of teachers. A greater percentage of Class and A principals had 
little to do with the selection of faculty than did the principals 
of any other group. 

Question 31: VJliat Is Your hole in the De vel opment of a Budget for 
Your School? 

Principals Indicated that their role in the budgetary 
process was somewhat limited. Responses from 43 per cent of the 
principals indicated no responsibilities; 37 per cent reported 
the general needs of the school and suggested improvements but 
budgetary decisions were made by the central office 1 , 18 p°r cent 
prepared budget proposais and had an opportunity to defend and 
explain proposed expenditures \ and almost 2 per cent indicated 
some other role in the budgetary process. 

VI , TEACHER EVALUATION 

This section considered the role of the principal in 
the process of teacher evaluation. Questions 32 and 33 sought to 
determine the principal's position in the process. Question 34 
attempted to determine the principal's attitude toward teacher 




evaluation. 
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Question 32: Who la Primarily kes ponsib] for t he h valuati o n_of 
Teaching: Personnel in Your E u ildi nr? 

Over 80 per cent of the respondents stated that the 
principal was primarily responsible for the evaluation of teachers; 
less than l per cent reported that it was the primary responsibility 
of a supervisor; and ] ner cent stated that it wn3 the responsibility 
of an evaluation committee. About 1C oer cent indicated that eval- 
uation of teaching personnel was the responsibility of someone 
other than the positions named on the questionnaire. Tf ost of 
these indicated that the tas! was handled by the superintendent. 

Only five principals outside of Class 3 or A indicated that eval- 
uation was handled by any one other than the principal. 

Question 33; Does Your District Prov ide Evalu ators Pith Written 
Procedures and Stand ar ds t o Assist With the Tas k of Teacher 
Evaluation? 

Only 30 per cent of the respondents indicated that their 
district furnished evaluators with written standards and procedures 
to assist with the task of teacher evaluation. This practice was 
in greater evidence among larger schools than anone smaller ones. 

Question 34-A: Standards and Procedures f or . valu a tion Should 
Be Developed Jointly by Administrators and Teachers? 

Almost 90 per cent of the respondents either strongly 

agreed or agreed that the development of evaluation procedures 

should be a cooperative effort between teachers and administrators. 

Question 34-3: Standards and Procedures for Ev aluation Shoul d be 
Published and flade Available to Teachers an d E xplain ed to There ? 

Over 00 per cent agreed that teachers should receive a 

printed copy of the standards and procedures of evaluation. Less 
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than 5 per cent of the principals disagreed v/1 th the statement, 

0 uestion 34-C; Principals Should Hive the Cl a s ;s room Tea che r 
A dvance Notice Abo ut an Impending Classrooir Ob nervation? 

Principals were not in agreement about the practice of 

giving teachers advance notice of a classroom observation. 

Slightly more than 53 per cent agreed that this should be done 

but 33 per cent diagreed. Responses indicated that principals of 

smaller schools were generally more favorable to the idea of 

advance notice of class visitation than were the principals of 

larger schools. 

Question 34-D: Formal Observation Sho uld Be Fo llowed, b y a 
Conference Between the Teache r and t he ^rinci nal? 

Less than 4 per cent of the principals disagreed with 

the statement that a conference between the principal and the 

teacher should follow classroom observation" more than 89 per 

cent agreed that a conference should be held. 

Question 34-E; There Should Alw ays be a Written Evaluati o n Re p ort? 

Although a majority of the principals agreed with the 
statement that there should always be a written evaluation report, 
there was considerable disagreement with the statement. Almost 
62 per cent of the respondents agreed with the statement; about 
26 per cent disagreed; and almost 13 per cent had no opinion. 
Little variation was noted in the responses of principals from 
different classifications. 

Question 34-F: The Teacher Sho uld Al ways deceive a Wri tten 
Evaluation Report an d Have an Oppo r tuni ty to React to It? 
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Over 63 per cent of the principals agreed that the teacher 
should have on onportunity to react to a T?ritten evaluation report; 
over 2(> per cent disagreed with the statement; and almost 19 per cent 
had no opinion. Percentages of responses from each of the five 
classification groups v/cro very similar. 

VIII. EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

This section considered nine methods of improving instruc- 
tion which have been suggested by writers in the field. Principals 
were asked to rank the five items which they felt were the most 
effective in improving instruction. Items ranked number 1 were 
assigned a value of five: items ranked number 2 were assigned a 
value of four; items ranked number 3 were assigned a value of three; 
items ranked number 4 were assigned a value of two , and items 
ranked number 3 v. T ere assigned a value of one. The values of 
responses were cumulated to determine a rank order listing of 
the nine methods of improving instruction. 

, Question 33: From the Ifine M ethod s_ of Improving In str uction List ed, 
Rank the Five Items Whic h You Feel to Pe Vost Effec tive? 

From the nine methods of improving instruction listed, 
principals considered the most effective to be providing class- 
room teachers with instructional materials and by maintaining a 
high degree of morale and sharing among the entire staff; helping 
individual teachers identify, study* and take action on problems 
in their own clas3 was ranked second; organizing committees of 
teachers to study and report on instructional programs was ranked 
third; visiting classes and observing teachers and children at 
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work was ranked fourth; and keenine abreast of research and school devel- 
opments and scekln r. to interpret those to the staff was ranked fifth. 

There was little variation in the ranldnr of the nine methods for improving 
instruct ion from any of the five proms. 

IX. rd.OFKSSIOPAL rarOTIATIOhS 

This section considered the high school principal's attitudes 
toward professional negotiations* Ouestion 36 asked whether the school 
district had a professional negotiations agreement with the certified 
personnel. Ouestion 37 sought to determine the principals own preference 
for his position in such an agreement. Ouestion 33 considered six state- 
ments regarding professional negotiations and the principal's attitudes 
toward them. 

Ouestion _36 hoes Your Dist rict a ve a Formal Pro fessional Nego t iati ons 
Agreeme nt w ith th e Certified Personnel ? 

liore than 55 per cent of the principals were in agreement with 
the statement; about 17 per cent disagreed; and more then 17 per cent 
had no opinion. The major difference in the responses to the question 
was that fewer principals of Class AAAA schools indicated that they had 
no opinion about the statement. 

Que stion 3_8_- 8 ' J^r ofjes s lonal J Negotiati ons Tend to _C rcate Friction Bet ween 

tjie_ Princi p al and the Fa culty ? 

Almost 3 n oer cent of the sample indicated that professional 
negotiations do tend to create friction between the principal and the 
faculty; almost 32 per cent disagreed with the statement* and over 30 
per cent had no opinion. n esponsos varied little amon* the five classi- 
fications of principals in the sa-ple. 

ERIC (jG 
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Question 38-C; Professional i Negot iatio ns Is a v ajor St ep T oward Uppradlnr 
the Teaching Pro fession ? 

; ?o agreement about professional negotiations bein^ a rajor step 
toward uppradinp the educational profession was evident from responses 
to tiie question. About 30 per cent of the respondents had formed no 
opinion about the issue 37 per cent aprecd that it is a major step; and 
32 per cent disagreed. 

0] u ( jes tioi n__ 33^P A_ .Profess ion tal Negotiations Agre ement T^n ds_to Snlpanjce 

the J^jLjicipal 1 s_ JRole^ of Jlrov_Win^ Le adership ? 

r T orc principals disarreed with the statement than aoreed with it. 
Only 28 per cent apreed that the principal's role of educational leader- 
ship is enhanced through a professional negotiations agreement * 35 per 
cent disagreed; and over 37 nor cent had formed no opinion. 

Questi on 3 C-E: Prof essio n al Negotiations A rreerent Tend s to provid e 

for Le tter Understand lnp and Educatio nal Improve ment ? 

Almost 41 per cent of the principals acreed that a professional 
negotiations agreement does nrovide for better understanding and educational 
improvement; almost 37 per cent disagreed with the statement and 33 per 
cent of the respondents had forned no opinion. Little variation was 
seen amonr the responses of any of the five classifications of principals 
in the study. 



Question 38-F: Pr of essio nal we r.o tiat l ons Tend to Dimin ish Statewide 

Lcpi s lat ion ? 

Only 19 per cent of the principals agreed that professional 
nepotiation3 tend to diminish the effect of statewide lepislation- 37 per 
cent disagreed with the statement; and 44 per cent had no opinion. 
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X. STUDENT ACTIVIST AI D STUPTJT IPT.EET 

Question 39 -_A « Stu dent Unrest a nd Activ i sm Is :*ecomlnp a jjajor J^roblep 

in jtiio i * 1 ph School of Today / 

Ovet 71 per cent of all respondents to the Question agreed that 
student unrest was becomtnr a major problem on the Mrh school carpus 
tiore than 20 rjr cant disagreed with the statement and C per cent of the 
respondents had formed no opinion • A strikinr difference in responses 
from the five classifications of principals vac thnt principals of the 
larger schools were much more emphatic ii\ arrecin^ that student unrest 
was a rcMor problem than "ere principals of smaller schools. 

Question 39-P: t f any of the Prote s ts of To d ay *s V lch S chool Students Are 

ia&£lXlskl 

Only two nrlnclpnls stronvly aproed with the statement that nany 
of the protests of hiph 3ciiool students were Justified. A total of only 
24 per cent aprecd with the statement 63 ner cent c'isaoreed: and almost 
13 per cent had no opinion. Percentages varied little eronr the five 
ptoups of principals In the survey. 

Ques tion 39-C- Schoo l Perso nnel *' ave Fa tied t o Pe cognize or Attempt to 
Unders t and lianv Legitimate Corr,o~laint9 from Students? 

A majority of the orlncipals responding to the nuestion dt9acreed 

with the statement that school personnel had failed to recognize or 

understand many legitimate student complaints. Almost 33 per cent apreed 

with the statement; S5 per cent JlsapreeJ and 9 per cent had formed no 

opinion. 



Question 3 9-Dr Stud ents Should Be .Allowe d to Dress as They Please a nd 
’tear hair Styles of The ir Choice as Lonp aj Instruction l.s. jot Ser iously 
Inoede d? 
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A large majority of principals disagreed with the 
statement tlu.t students should be allowed to dross as they please 
and wear hair styles of their choice. Alnost A3 per cent of the 
respondents disagreed with the statement; less than 13 per cent 
agreed; and only 5 per cent indicated that they had forced no opinion, 
There were no narked differences in the responses from the five dif- 
ferent classif Icationr of principals. 

Quest i on 39-Er Students as T ell as F acu lty Should be Involved 
in the Planning of end } l ave Responsibility for Conducting Student 
Activities? 

Over 03 per ccM of the principals agreed ' 1 n J - students 
should be involved in planning student activities; less than 7 per 
cent disagreed „ and about 5 per cent hod no opinion about the state- 
ment . 



Question 39-F: Students Should Have a Right to Sone Typo of 

Machinery to Appeal Administrative decisi on j Hitch Th * y Fee l 
Deprive Then of Their eights as Citize n ? 

Over ha L f of the principal::, 59 per cent* agreed that, 
students should have cone type of machinery to appeal administra- 
tive decisiors which they feel deprive then of their rights?. 23 
per cent disagreed, end almost 13 per cent had no opinion. Principals 
of smaller schools did not agree with the statement to the extent of 
principals of larger school^. 



Question 39-Q: Stud c nto Us e d a lira and a Place to Voice Their 

(Am Opinions and to Let Adul ts Know Hint Their Problems Ate? 

A large majority of the principals responding to the 

survey agreed that students sliould have a tiroe end a place to voice 

their oxm opinions. Almost 84 per cent agreed with the statement; 
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11 per cent disagreed;- arid *5 per cent hdd no of>iriion. 

Question 39-H- To Be iiost Effective a Student Planning Council 
Should Be Restricted to Only Those Students of Average or Above- 
Average Academic Standing ? 

Slightly more than 30 per cent of the principals indicated 
that they agreed with the statement,* over 60 per cent disagreed; and 
9 per cent had formed no opinion. 

Question 39-1: A School District Should Establish Guidelines 

to Deal with Disruptive Student Activities? 

Principals strongly felt that school districts should 

establish guidelines for handling disruptive student activities. 

Over 92 per cent of the principals agreed; less than 5 per cent 

disagreed; and about 3 per cent Indicated that they had no opinion. 

I.lttle difference was noted in responses by classifications of 

principals except as to the degree with which they agreed with the 

statement. Principals of each successively larger classification 

of schools showed a higher percentage of respondents who 9trongly 

agreed with the statement. 

XI. FEDHrjVL ACTIVITIES IH EDUCATION 

This section condidered eight statements relative to the 
activities of the federal government in public school education. 

Question AO-A: The Increased F ed eral Monies for Public School 

Educa tion Have Greatly Improved the Qua lity of Education fo r Hi gh 
School Students / 

A majority of principals agreed that federal monies have 
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greatly Improved the quality of education for high school students. 
Almost 60 per cent of the principals agreed with the statement; 25 
per cent disagreed and 15 per cent had no opinion. A smaller 
percentage of AAA principals agreed than did the sample as a whole. 

Question 40-B. Federal honles for Education Have Spurred Local 
Districts to Greater Creativity in Developing Educational Programs? 

Over 60 per cent of the principals agreed that local districts 
have been spurred to greater creativity through the use of federal 
funds. Almost 24 per cent disagreed with the statement ; and 14 per 
cent had no opinion. Little variation was noted in the response from 
principals of the different size classifications. 

Questi on 40- C : Extr a Administrative i:f forts and Problems Uith 

Federal Programs 0ulv;elp,h the P>eneflts Received? 

A small majority of the principals disagreed that benefits 
from federal programs were outweighed by extra administrative efforts 
end problems. Almost 51 per cent of the respondents disagreed 
with the statement; 27 per cent agreed* and 22 per cent had formed 
no opinion. 



Question 40-Q. Guideline s fot Fede r ally Funded Programs Ate Too 
Restrictive to A 1 low .Enough Local initiative in Frogran Fteve lopment ? 

A slight majority of principals agreed with the statement 
that (sidelines for federally funded programs are too restrictive 
to allow adequate local initiative in developing the program. 

Slightly more than 51 per cent agreed with the statement; 29 per cent 
disagreed; and 20 per cent had no opinion. Class AAA principals 
agreed with the statement to a greater extent than did the principals 
of any other classification. 
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Questio n 40-E: The Uncertainty of Federal Funds from Year to Year 

.lake It difficult for Schools to Plan Lonf, Hange Programs? 

A large majority of the principals, over 85 per cent, agreed 
that lon.j range planning of federally funded programs was nade dif- 
ficult by the uncertainty of funds. Only 6 per cent disagreed and 
0 per cent had formed no opinion. 

Question 40-F. General Aid fror< the Federal Government for Educa- 
tional Purposes Uould Be Preferable to Special Purp os e Aid? 

Over 68 per cent of the high school principals responding 
to the questionnaire indicated that general federal aid for educa- 
tion would be preferable to categorical or special purpose aid; 

11 per cent disagreed; and 21 per cent had no opinion. A greater 
percentage of AA A\ principals agreed with the statenent than did 
the principals tf any other classification. 

Question 40-C . Increased Federal Aid fo r Education nil kesult in 
Additional loss of Local Control to the State Covernnent? 

A slight majority of principals agreed that additional 

federal aid fox education would bring, additional loss of local 

control to the state government. About 54 per cent agreed with 

the statement; over 29 per cent disagreed; and 1? per cent had 

forned no opinion. 




CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY, COHCLUSIOUS, AMD RECO’U IEHDATIONS 
I. SUIC 'ARY 

The literature reviewed seemed to indicate that the high 
school principal is one of the nost influential persons in deter- 
mining the quality of it.etructional programs in the public school 
system. The literature also indicated that the high school 
principelship is undergoing rapid change. Professional educators 
advocate that the high school principal exert a greater effort 
toward becoming an instructional leader of the educational program 
at the building level. 

It was the purpose of thi9 study to draw a comprehensive, 
reliable, and up-to-date profile of the Texas senior high school 
principalship and to determine the Texas high school principals' 
views on current educational issues. The study was limited to the 
thirty-five per cent of the Texas high school principals from each 
of the five University tnterscholastlc League classifications of 
schools who were selected at random for participation in the etudy. 

The results obtaineJ from the survey wete treated collective- 
ly end the dete were tabulated in table form. 
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II. co-'CLUSiors 

On the basic of the data presented In this study, the ) ollowinp 
conclusions seemed to be justified: 

1. The size of the Texas hiph school Is directly related to 
Its proximity to on urban area. Fev: lame hirb schools were found in 
predominantly rural or agricultural areas, fev; small hiph schools were 
found in predominantly urban areas. 

2. The Texas hiph school principal Is relatively new in his 
position. Less than half of the principals have nerved as hiph school 
principal for more than five years. Los3 than one-thirc' of the principals 
have served as principal more than five years in their present district. 

3. The hiph school principal has remained fairly stable in his 
position. Kore than two-thirds of the hi oh school principals in Texas 
have held only one hiph school principalship. 

4. In Texas, the hiph school principalship is predominantly 
an occupation of married males with a stable fanily life. Almost 99 
per cent of the principals are men; almost 98 per cent of the principals 
are presently married, and almost 92 per cent of the principals have one 
or more children. These responses indicated that Texas superintendents 
and boards of education prefer a married man with a stable family 

life as a hir.h school principal. 

5. The mean aee of the Texas hi^h school principal is 43.79 
years. Responses to the survey indicated that principals of 9t»sller 
schools tfere likely to be younper than principals of lamer schools. 

6. The Texas hiph school principal has attained a relatively 
hiph educational level. lV>re than 93 per cent of the principals have 
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earned at least a masters degree. Over 55 per cent have earned at least 
15 semester hours above the masters decree. Principals of larger schools 
have attained a higher level of education than have principals of smaller 
schools. 

7. The two major institutions providing graduate level education 
for the Texas high school principal ore Fast Texas State University and 
North Texas State University. These two institutions have granted the 
last decree to more than one- fourth of the hirh school principals in the 
state. 

«'*, lost of the Texis high school principals have received 
graduate training specifically designed for the hirh school nrincipalship. 
Almost 50 per cent earned their masters decree in educational administra- 
tion; over 37 ner cent earned the masters degree in secondary education. 

9. Principals teach classes on a regular basis in onlv the smaller 

schools. 

10. The median of years employe.) in a professional educational 
position for the Texas high school nrincie.il is 16.93 years. The median 
of years employed as a teacher before the first administrative position 
is 6.50. Principals of smaller schools have been employed in education 
for a shorter period of t iuc than have principals of larger schools and 
they served as teachers for a shorter period of tire before their 
first administrative position. 

11. Before entering administration more principals served as 
coaches than in any other educational position. In the smaller schools 
most principals moved into the nrincipalship directly fror coaching or 
classroom teaching. In the larger schools most principals first served 
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as a coach or as a classroon teacher then moved into a junior hiph school 
principalship , an elementary school principalship, or an assistant prin- 
cipalship before becoming a hi<h school principal. 

12. Host principals hold membership in more than one professional 
organization. All principals were members of the Texas State Teachers 
Association. A creator per centage cf principals of lamer schools were 
members of the state and national principal's associations than were 
principals of the smaller schools. 

13. The nedinn work week for the Texas hiph school principal 

io about 47 hours. There is little variation in the length of the prin- 
cipal's work week as a result of the size of the school. 

14. Theie is a very wide ranp.e of salaries for high school prin- 
cipals in the five University Interscholostic Learue classifications of 
schools. Principals of lamer schools receive a nuch higher salary than 
principals of snaller schools. 

15. Almost half of the Texas liirh school principals ii. 'Heated 
that they do not exoect to remain in the high school principalship. A 
Smaller percentage of principals of larger liirh schools indicated that 
they planned to move to some other position than did the principals of 
snaller schools. Of those principr.l* who indicated that they elan to 
leave the high school principalship. half planned to seek a superintendency. 

16. Principals of the Texas 1-,i«*h schools felt that nore than fifty 
per cent of their time should be allocated to administrative and super- 
visory functions. 

17. The Texas hi'di school principal perceives few real pressures 
froo outside groups on the "erfomance of his duties. Principals consider 



the greatest oressure to be exerted. from local citizen or onrent ^roup 3 , 
followed by athletic-minded individuals or nrouns. 

13, As a whole, principals are fairly satisfied with present 
certification requirements, Almost half of the principals, however* 
feel that the present requirement of 60 semester hours above the bachelors 
degree is too great. 

IS. Principals indicated that they have an important role in 
the administration of their school. They function in developing district- 
wide educational policy* in selecting faculty for their school, and to a 
limited extent in developing a budret for their school. 

20. A large majority of hi^h school principals are responsible 
for the evaluation of teaching personnel in their buildim . In only 
Class B schools were there a larce number of personnel other than the 
principal primarily responsible for evaluating personnel. 

21. Approximately one-third of the school districts provide 
evaluators with written procedures and standards to assist with the task 
of teacher evaluation. A creator norcentare of lar^e districts provide 
these evaluation standards than do snail districts. 

22. A large majority of hieh school principals feel that teachers 
and administrators should jointly develon evaluation procedures and that 
teachers should receive a printed copy of these standards. 

23. Texas high school principals feel that the most effective 
methods of improving instruction are to provide classroom teachers with 
many instructional materials and to help individual teachers identify, 
study, and take action on problens in their own classes. 

24. few schools have a formal professional negotiations agreement 
with certified personnel. A much rreater percentage of larrer schools 



have such an agreement than do smaller schools. From the large number 
of no opinion* responses to questions about professional negotiations., 
it appears that Texas high 3chool principals have not given considerable 
attention to the problem of orofessioanl negotiations in the public 
schools. 

25, A Majority of the hi/ h school principals agree that student 
unrest am 1 activisn is becoming r taler concern in the Texas high schools. 
A majority of the prircioals feel that rost of the protests of high school 
students are unjustified. 

26, Principals definitely feel that a school district should 
establish guidelines for a orincinal to follov in meeting disruptive 
student activities. 

27, A majority of principals feel that federal monies for 
education have greatly improved the quality of education for Texas high 
school students. 

2G, A large majority of Texas biHi «cheol principals feel that 
long range planning of educational oro^rars is greatly hampered by the 
year-to-year uncertainty of federal funds. 

29, A small majority of principals feel that tic increased use 
of federal funds for educational purposes will result in the further 
loss of local control of the nubile school system. 

Ill, nm^^TlOh? 

1. Superintendents and boards of education should recognise 
the importance of the high school orincioalship and *rant the principal 
adequate authority to be a positive force for inproving the educational 
program of the local hi*h school. It is recosnended that principals be 



n 



piven a preater voice in the selection and placement of teaching personnel 
in their buildinr. It is recommended that nrincipals have a larper voice 
in the development of an educational budpet for their buildinr. 

?.* It is r.trorirly reconnerded that teachers be involved in the 
development of procc T ures and standards for the evaluation of professional 
personnel. It is further recoiiuier.dtd that all school districts provide 
evaJuators with c sot of written evaluators and that these standards be 
made available to all teachers. 

3. It is recommended that Texas hiph school principals pive trore 
consideration to t\ possible effects of student unre3t and activism in 
their schools and ta!< rojitivc steps to prevent disruptive activities 

on the campus. It is recommended that school districts establish district - 
vide guidelines for ' olinn disruptive student activities* Principals, 
faculty, and student ? he uld be involved in the preparation of these 
puidelines* 

4. It is i t rended that nrincipals should be a part of the 
administrative bar f inr team and should be actively involved in the 
development of an; ni ossJonal negotiations apreement which is made with 
the certified perse 

3. Since 81> per cent of Texas hi r h school nrincirals felt that 
lonp ranpe plannin? of federally funded educational propratas is preatly 
hampered by tV.e uncertainty of fundins, it is reconrtendeo that funds for 
propratas be appropriated early enouci; that districts can adeo uale'y plan 
end can fain naximun benefits* 




i * * 
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THE TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL: CHARACTERISTICS AND 



VIEWS ON SELECTED EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 

DIRECTIONS: Most of the questionnaire items c^n be answered by checking the appropriate blank. Other items require 

supplying additional infortnation . Please check the one response which most nearly reflects your view on each ques- 
tion, Please answer all questions, 

Schoo 1 : . 

Classification: B A AA AAA AAAA 

Do you wish to receive a summary of the results? Yes N o 

General Information 

1. How would you classify your school's scholastic population? (a) ^largely rural and agricultural; (b) about 

evenly divided between rural and urban; (c ) m o s 1 1 y urban (d) other 

,2 , How long have you heen a high school principal? (Include this year,) 

3, How long have you been a high school principal in this district? _ 

4, Including your present position, How many different high school princ ipal ships have you held? 

Personal and Professional 

5, Your sex: Male Female 

'j, Ycur age: 

7. Marital status: Single __ Married Widowed Divorce d 

g. Number of children: 

'3, Check the category which best describes your degree status: (a) No degree; (b) Bachelor’s degree; 

(c) Master’s degree; (d) M aster's degree plus 15-29 hours; (e) Master's degree plus 30-59 hours; 

(f) Master's degree plus 60 or more hours; (g) Earned doctorate degree. 

0. In what year was your las t degree earned? 

1. What college or university granted your last degree? 

2. In what area did you ma lor on the undergraduate level? 

3. On the master's level, what was your ma 1 or ? 

4. On the d oc toral level, what was your major ? 

5. How many classes do you regularly teach? 

6. How many years have you been employed in a professional educational position? (Include this year,)__ 

7. How many years were you a teacher before your f Irs t administrative position? _ 

S. What school position did you hold immediately before first becoming a high school principal? 

i* Before going into administration, what was your basic teaching experience? (The position you held longest as a 
primary ass lgnment . ) ___ 

3. Check the professional educational organiza tion(s) In which you hold membership. (a) TSTA; (b) NEA; 

(c) 1 ASSF; (d) NASSP; {e) ASCD; (f) TASCD; (g) Phi Delta Kappa; (h) Kappa Delta Pi; 

( i) Other 

L. Including the lunch hour, how many hours do you usually devote to your position daily? (a) 6 hours or less; 

(b) 7 hours; (c) 8 hours; (d) 9 hours; (e) 10 hours; (f) 11 hours or more, 

!, How many hours do you usually spend at school on Saturdays? 

1. What Is your annual salary? (a) under $8,000; (b) 8,000-9,500; (c) 9,501-11,000; (d) 11,001- 

12,500; (e) 12,501-14,000; (f) 14,001-15,500; (g) 15,501-17.000; (h) 17,001 or more. 

o 
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2h, Do you plar to eventually move to a position other than the high school princ ipalship? Yes No 

Uncertain . IF YES, (a) to an elementary princ ipa lship ; (b) to a Junior high pr inc ipa lship; 

(c ) to return to teaching; (d) to a super intendency; (e) to a junior college position; (f) to a 

position in a four-year college or university; (g) to some other educational position; (h) to leave the 

educational profession. 

25. If conditions were Id eal , how do you think your time might be distributed so as to perform the work of the prin- 
cipal most effectively? 



A. 


Clerical duties 


X 


E. 


Supervision 


X 


B . 


Classroom duties 


X 


F. 


Community relations 


X 


C. 

D. 


Pupil Personnel 
Admi nist ra tion 


% 

X 


G. 


Miscellaneous 


X 



Pressures on the Principal 



26. Below are listed several kinds of individuals or groups which may have sought to bring about certain changes in the 
operation of the schools. Indicate the strength or the extent of influence of each interest in youT school. 

A Considerable pressure J3 Occasional pressure £ Little or no pressure ABC 



A. Athletic minded individuals or groups 

B. Extreme right-wing individuals or groups 

C. Extreme left-wing individuals or groups 

D. Individuals or groups seeking to censor books 

E. State colleges and/or universities 

F. Religious or church groups 

G. Mass Media (Local newspapers, radio, television) 

H. Local citizens or parent groups 

I. P. T. A. 

J. Teacher organizations 

K. Student groups 
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Administrative Certification 



27. What is your opinion of the certification requirements governing Texas secondary school principals with respect to: 

A. Requirement of three years experience: (a) Certification should renuire more teaching experience; 

(b) Certification should require less teaching experience; (c) Present requirements for teaching 

experience are satisfactory. 

B. Professional course work: (a) More professional course work should be required; (b) less professional 

course work should be required; (c) Present requirements are satisfactory. 

C. 60-hour program: (a)_ More than 60 semester hours above the bachelor's degree should be required for 

professional administrative certification; (b) Less than 60 semester hours should be required; 

(c) 60-hour program is satisfactory. 

Principal’s Role in Administration 

28. In your school system what is your understanding of the administrative point of view of the place „ c the high 
school principal? 

(a) The principal is publicly recognized as the head of his school with considerable authority to plan, organize, 

and administer the educational program of his school. (b) The principal is viewed as the administrative head 

of the school, assigned primarily to carry out the policies of the central office. He is given some encouragement 
to plan for his school community. (c) The principal is neither encouraged nor authorized to proceed indepen- 

dently to alter his school’s program in any significant manner. 
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29* What Is the principal's role in developing educational policies for the school system as a whole? (a) Never 

consulted; (b) Seldom consulted; (c) M ay be asked to comment upon policies developed by the central 

office; (d) May be asked to comment upon policies developed by the central office and get some encouragement 

to propose policies; (e) Encouraged to propose policies and to help develop them. 

30. What is the principal’s role in selecting the faculty of your school? (a) All assignments are made by the 

central office with the principal having no voice in the selection of teachers. (b) The principal has the 

right to ask for the type person needed and to accept or reject from among several offered hy the central office. 

(c ) The principal outlines the qualifications of each teacher needed, examines the per.onnel records, inter- 

* views applicants, and recommends the applicants for employment, (e) Other_ , 

31. What Is your role In the development of a budget for your school? (a) None; it is done by the central office; 

i 00 Report the general needs of the school and suggest improvements but budgetary decisions are made by the 

central office; (c) The principal and his staff prepare budget proposals and have an opportunity to defend 

and explain proposed expenditures; (d) Other , 



Teacher Evaluation 



32. Who Is primarily responsible for the evaluation of teaching personnel in your building? (a) ^Principal; 

Assistant principal; (c) Supervisor; {d) Evaluation Committee: (e) Other 

33. Does your district ; rovlde evaluators with written procedures and standards to assist with the task of teacher 

evaluation? Yes No 



34. 



Check the box which most nearly represents your feeling about the following statements. A Strongly agree 
II Agree £ No opinion D Disagree _E Strongly disagree. 

ABODE 



A. Standards and procedures for evaluation should be developed jointly by 
administrators and teachers. 

B. Standards and procedures for evaluation should be published and made 
available to teachers and explained to them. 

C. Principals nhould give the teacher advance notice about an impending 
classroom observation. 

D. Formal observation should be followed by a conference between the 
teacher and the principal. 

E. There should always be a written evaluation report. 

F. The teacher should always receive a written evaluation report and have 
an opportunity to react to it. 
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Educational Leadership 

35. Below are nine methods of improving instruction suggested by writers in the field. Rank the five items which 
you feel to be most effective. 



A. By organizing committees of teachers to study and report on instructional programs. 

B. By leading the discussion at faculty meetings. 

C ■ - - By helping individual teachers identify, study, and take action on problems in their own classed. 

D. By the principal's own careful study of individual children and by making the findings available to 

teachers . 

E. By visiting classes and observing teachers and children at work. 

F- By giving lectures to the staff on methods of teaching and related topics. 

G- B y providing classroom teachers with many instructional materials and by maintaining a high degree of 

morale and sharing among the entire staff. 

K. By continuous studies of the factors which impair instruction and reporting findings to teachers. 

I* By keeping abreast of research and school developments and seeking to interprest these to the staff. 

Professional Negotiations 

36. Does your school district have a formal professional negotiations agreement with the certified personnel? 

Yes No 

37. What do you feel to be the proper position of the principal in a professional negotiations agreement? 

( a )_ Align with the central office and board as management; (b) Function as part of the teacher bargaining 

unit; (c) Establish own bargaining unit composed only of principals; (d) Other, 

3S. Please check the box which most nearly represents your feeling about the following statements on professional 
negotiations . (Whether or not your district has a formal agreement.) A Strongly Agree B. Agree C No Opinion 
D Disagree £ Strongly Disagree 

ABODE 



[J [] [] [] [] 



A. A professional negotiations agreement 
employees in policy making. 



provides a reasonable 
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A 



E 



BCD 



B. 


Professional negotiations tend to create friction between 
and the faculty. 


the principal 


u 


n 


[] 


U 


n 


C. 


Professional negotiations is a major step toward upgrading 
profession . 


the teaching 


n 


[] 


[] 


[] 


(i 


D. 


A professional negotiations agreement tends to enhance the 
of providing educational leadership. 


principal's role 


[] 


M 


{] 


M 


n 


E. 


A professional negotiations agreement tends to provide for 
and educational improvement. 


better understanding 


n 


[] 


[] 


M 
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F. 


Professional negotiations tend to diminish statewide legislation. 


n 


[] 


[] 


M 


A 1 



Student Activism and Student Unrest 



39. Plt'^e check the box which most near ] j represents your opinion about the following statements on student 
activism and unrest. A Strongly Agree Agree C No Opinion D Disagree t Strongly Disagree 







A 


B 


C 


0 


E 


A. 


Student unrest and activism is becoming a major problem in the high school 
of today. 


N 


U 


11 


[] 


[] 


B. 


Many of the protests of today’s high school students are justified. 


N 


[] 


[} 


n 


[] 


C. 


School personnel have failed to recognize or attempt to understand many 
legitimate complaint;! from students. 


N 


[] 


11 


ii 


[] 


D. 


Students should be allowed to dress as they please and wear hair styles of 
their choice as long as instruction is not seriously impeded. 


[] 


[] 


n 


u 


(] 


E. 


Students as well as faculty should be involved in the planning of and have 
responsibility of conducting student activities. 


[] 


N 


[] 


u 


[] 


F. 


Students should have a right to some type of machi lery to appeal administrative 
decisions which they feel deprive them of their rights as citizens. 


[] 


N 


[] 


n 


[] 


G. 


Students need a time and a place to voice their own opinions and to let adults 
know what their problems are. 


u 


u 


u 


u 


[] 


H. 


To be most effective a student-planning council should be restricted to only 
those students of average or above-average academic standing. 


M 


[] 


u 


El 


[] 


I. 


A school district shculd establish definite guidelines to deal with disruptive 
student activities. 


[] 


[] 


[] 


(1 


[] 




Federal Activities in Education 












Please check the box which most nearly represents your opinion about the following 


statements regarding federal 


activities in public school education. A Strongly Agree B Agree C No Opinion D 


Disagree 


£ Strongly 


Disagree 






A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


A. 


The increased federal monies for public school education have greatly improved 
the quality of education for high school students. 


n 


(1 


l! 


(J 


11 


B. 


Federal monies for edjeation have spurred local districts to greater creativity 
in developing educational programs. 


n 


U 


U 


U 


U 


C. 


Extra administrative efforts and problems with federal programs outweigh the 
benefits received. 


u 


U 


U 


[] 


U 


D. 


Guidelines for federally funded programs are too restrictive to allow enough 
local initiative in program development. 


n 


U 


(] 


[] 


[J 


E. 


The uncertainty of federal funds from year to year make it difficult for 
schools to plan long range programs. 


u 


0 


n 


[] 


[) 


F. 


General aid from the federal government for educational purposes would be 
preferable to special purpose aid. 


n 


U 


(] 


(] 


(] 


G. 


Increased federal aid for education will result in additional loss of local 
control to the federaL government. 


n 


[} 


n 


[] 


[] 


H. 


Increased federal aid for education will result in additional loss of local 
control to the state government. 


n 


[) 


n 


[] 


[] 
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